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Professional Motes. 


THE results of the recent examinations of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
at centres in Great Britain and Ireland have now 
been declared by the Examination and Member- 
ship Committee of the Council, and are published 
in this issue. In the Final examination, exactly 
50 per cent. of the 266 candidates were successful, 
and five were awarded Honours. Mr. Frank John 
Riches (Norwich), has gained the First Certificate 
of Merit and First Prize, and Mr. Noel Cliffe 
(Cardiff), the Second Certificate of Merit and 
Second Prize. The Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Certificates of Merit have been awarded respec- 
tively to Mr. Arthur Denning (Exeter), Mr. Joseph 
Marnach Drummond (Reading), and Miss Gladys 
Laura Cowtan (London). 


Candidates for the Intermediate examination 
numbered 441, of whom 54 per cent. passed and 
46 per cent. failed. Eight candidates were placed 
in Honours. The First Place Certificate has been 
awarded to Mr. Arthur Edward Langton (London), 
the Second Place Certificate to Mr. George 
Eccles (Preston), the Third Place Certificate to 
Mr. Herbert Ewart Gunton (Colchester), and the 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Place 
Certificates to Mr. Angus Alexander Lawrie 
(Kenya), Mr. James Deakin (Rochester), Mr. 
Ernest Charles Uren (Plymouth), Mr. John 
Edward Field (London), and Mr. William Arthur 
Shapland (London). 

Mr. Stanley George Ripley (London), receives 
the First Place Certificate in the Preliminary 
examination, and Mr. William Alford Conn 
(Belfast), the Second Place Certificate. Of the 
155 candidates for this examination, 59 per cent. 
passed and 41 per cent. failed. 

At the fortieth annual meeting of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, reported 
in this issue, the President of the Fund, after 
drawing attention to some of the cases assisted 
by the Trustees, said that the annual subscribers 
and donors represented only 273 per cent. of the 
membership of the Society. He made a strong 
appeal to the 72 per cent. who had not the 
privilege of taking part in the work to give 
themselves that pleasure. He said that every 
individual subscription to the Fund was of full 
value, because the Trustees were empowered to 
disburse in any one year a sum equal to the 
income for the previous year derived from annual 
subscriptions and dividends on investments. The 
Fund did not incur any expenses of management, 
as all services to it were rendered voluntarily. 

Sir James Martin was the guest of honour 
at the annual luncheon of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of Liverpool, and 
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took for the subject of his address “ Fifty Years’ 
Progress.“ He said he had chosen that subject 
because 1882-1932 might be regarded as the era 
of organised accountancy in England and Wales, 
but in the limited time necessarily allotted to 
him he could not attempt anything beyond 
an outline of certain events which might be of 
interest to his hearers. 

Notwithstanding the limits of a luncheon 
address he managed to review Bankruptcy Law, 
the Finance Acts (especially in regard to Death 
Duties, Excess Profits Duty and Sur-tax), the 
Companies Acts, and the suggested amendment 
of Company Law. In the course of his remarks 
on the last named subject he paid a cordial 
tribute to Mr. Henry Morgan, ex-President of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, whose services to the profession and the 
public he warmly acknowledged. 

Anticipating the debate in Parliament on our 
War Debt to the United States, which took place 
subsequently, Sir James Martin was able, in his 
address, to give some interesting information 
from personal knowledge of the attitude assumed 
towards the Debt by Sir Robert Horne when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government, and by Mr. Baldwin as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Mr. Bonar Law’s administra- 
tion. As the speaker’s observations under this 
head are fully reported elsewhere, there is no need 
to summarise them. We would add, however, that 
Sir James spoke very strongly against repudiation 
of our obligations to America, although he 
pointed out that, owing to the economic break- 
down of the world, a readjustment of War Debts 
became absolutely necessary. 


The address of Professor Gregory before the 
Incorporated Accountants’ London and District 
Society on December 6th last was very opportune. 
The subject of Professor Gregory’s lecture was 
The Outlook for Sterling.“ There was a crowded 
audience, and among the visitors were Major 
Hore-Belisha, M.P., Financial Secretary to the 

„ and Brigadier-General Sir Arthur 
Maxwell, President of the Institute of Bankers. 
To appreciate Professor Gregory’s arguments 
they must be read in full, and our columns afford 
the necessary opportunity, which should be taken 
advantage of. 


There is one passage in Professor Gregory’s 
address the truth of which is only too apparent 
to all those engaged in International trade. After 
emphasising the fact that ever since we went off 
the gold standard, sterling, from the price level 


— 


point of view, had been constantly undervalued, 
he said that the effect ought to have been that 
we should have had a most terrific trade boom, 
We ought to have had the time of our lives. But 
we had not had it, because other countries had 
taken the step of restricting and hampering 
foreign trade as much as they could. They realised 
that the exchange was undervalued, and that 
unless they took protective steps British exports 
would increase, and the result has been an 
interference with the volume and amount of 
international trade such as the world has hardly 
ever seen before. 

At the instance of the Law Society, a Bill has 
been introduced into Parliament by Mr. Roy Bird 
for the purpose of amending the law relating to 
solicitors by providing for the making and 
enforcement of rules as to the keeping of accounts 
for clients’ moneys and other matters of pro- 
fessional conduct. Amongst the names on the 
back of the Bill is that of Sir John Withers, who 
is now acting in conjunction with the Law Society 
instead of as hitherto promoting a Bill of his own. 
By the terms of Clause 1 the Council of the Law 
Society is empowered to take such action as may 
be necessary for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the rules are being observed and com- 
plied with, and the Registrar of Solicitors may 
refuse to issue a certificate of practice where a 
solicitor has failed to pay any penalty imposed 
by the Disciplinary Committee. The full text of 
the Bill appears in another column. 

The Court of Appeal have by a majority 
reversed the decision of Mr. Justice Maugham 
in the case of Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 
Limited, v. Latham and Others, referred to in our 
Professional Notes of August last. The company 
had issued B debentures in the year 1920, one 
of the terms of issue being that the amounts due 
as debenture interest, or in repayment of principal, 
would be paid at the registered holder’s option 
either in Australia or in London. In consequence 
of the depreciation of the Australian currency in 
terms of sterling, a number of debenture holders 
requested payment in London, thereby hoping to 
secure the benefit of the exchange, and the ques- 
tion arose whether the fact that the payments 
could be demanded in Australia or in London 
implied that in the latter event the payment 
must be made in sterling without regard to the 
depreciation of the Australian currency. 

It has now been held that under the contracts 
the company was liable to pay in Australian 
currency, and that the option as regards payment 
was merely for the convenience of the debenture 
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holders. In this connection Lord Justice Lawrence 
pointed out that the confusion appeared to have 
arisen partly as the result of the use of the word 
“pounds and the symbol E,.“ both of which in 
this case were intended to indicate Australian 
and not Sterling pounds. It was admitted that 
if the conditions had provided for payment in 
Paris the amount payable would have been the 
sum due in Australian pounds converted into 
francs at the current rate of exchange. 


For some time past there has been an urgent 
demand for the decontrol of rents and mortgages 
coming under the Rent and Mortgage Interest 
Rent Restriction Acts, and the Government has 
now introduced a Bill entitled “ Rent and 
Mortgage Interest Restriction (Amendment) Bill,” 
the main effect of which may be summarised 
briefly as follows (the rateable value of the house 
in each case is the value in the year 1931) :— 

Immediate Decontrol. Rateable Value. 

In Metropolitan Police 
In rest of England and 

Wales oe Over £35 
In Scotland Over £45 
Mortgages on these houses are to be decontrolled 
after a lapse of six months. 

To be Decontrolled when 

‘they become Vacant. 

In Metropolitan Police 

District 90 .. Between £20 and £45 
In rest of England and 

Wales .. Between £13 and £85 
In Scotland .. Between £26 5s. and £45 


Houses with a rateable value below these 
figures will cease to be decontrolled when they 
become vacant, but those already decontrolled 
will remain so. The Bill also contains provisions 
modifying the conditions under which the 
landlord may recover possession. 


By a majority of three to two, the House of 
Lords has affirmed the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal in the case of Lloyds Bank Limited v. 
E. B. Savory & Co. The facts of the case, which 
were fully set out in a leading article in our issue 
of October last, were briefly that crossed cheques 
payable to bearer were stolen by an employee of 
Savory & Co., and paid in by him at a branch of 
Lloyds Bank on a paying-in slip in the name of 
the payee of the cheque, with a direction to the 
bank to credit the amount to the account of the 
employee at another branch of the same bank. 
The receiving branch sent the cheques direct to 
the clearing house, and did not give the customer’s 
branch any information as to the drawer or the 


Over £45 


Rateable Value. 


payee. In these circumstances, it was held that 
the bank had not discharged the burden of prov- 
ing that they had dealt with the cheques without 
negligence, and were not, therefore, protected by 
sect. 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 


Lord Buckmaster in delivering judgment said 
there was an unwritten rule amongst bankers 
which was accepted by Lloyds Bank in this case 
that banks do not take payments in, without 
inquiry, of cheques drawn by a firm in favour of a 
third party, and paid in by a person other than 
the payee.” If this unwritten rule represented, 
as he thought it did, some measure of the prudent 
course of banks in conducting business, then that 
prudence was completely neglected and ignored 
in cases where a branch to which the customer was 
entirely strange, was used as a means of collect- 
ing cheques, because the branch that ultimately 
received the proceeds was only informed by the 
branch which collected the cheques, by means of 
a slip that gave no information whatever as to 
the drawer’s name or that of the payee of the 
cheque. 


Lord Russell, in a dissenting judgment, said it 
was not suggested that the payments were re- 
ceived otherwise than in good faith. The sole 
question was one of negligence, and it seemed to 
him to be a very long step to take from the un- 
written rule above mentioned, to say that banks 
were bound at the outset to ascertain the names 
of their customers’ employers and were guilty 
of negligence if they did not. He knew of ‘no 
authority justifying such a proposition, and he 
could conceive no logical basis on which it could 
rest. The answer received might in fact cease to 
be correct immediately after it was given. 


An interesting point arose before Mr. Justice Eve 
in relation to the affairs of William C. Leitch Bros., 
Limited, where the liquidator of the company 
applied to the Court for directions as to a large 
sum of money recovered from a fraudulent. 
director. The question was whether the amount 
so recovered had become part of the general 
assets or whether it should be applied solely for 
the benefit of the creditors whose debts accrued 
during the time that the fraudulent trading 
continued. In the first instance an order against 
the director was made by Mr. Justice Maugham 
without prejudice to the rights of the creditors 
or classes of creditors inter se in the division of 
the amount recovered thereunder, and upon this 
the contention was put forward that the effect 
of the order was to create a direct liability between 
the director in question and those who had 
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become creditors during the period of default ; 
hence the application by the liquidator. 

In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Eve held that 
‘sect. 275 (1) of the Companies Act, 1929 (under 
which the application was made) was not one 
which involved any departure from the general 
scheme of winding-up—that was to say a pari 
passu distribution of the assets. The fact that 
the liability imposed might be measured by the 
debts of the creditors who might be deemed to 
have been defrauded was no ground for creating 
a preference in their favour. He considered that 
the case was analogous to that of the B 
contributories in a winding-up whose liability 
was controlled by the amount of indebtedness 
existing when they ceased to be members, but 
whose contributions formed part of the general 
assets and had to be applied accordingly. 

The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies in his 
report on Trade Unions for the year 1981 points 
out that as the Acts by which they are consti- 
tuted and regulated do not require the unions to 
have their accounts audited by professional 
auditors they prefer for the most part to choose 
their auditors from amongst their own members. 
In view, however, of the inaccuracy of the annual 
returns of the unions, the Registrar has in many 
instances considered it his duty to recommend 
the employment of professional auditors, and 
about one-third of the unions have now adopted 
his recommendation. In numerous cases, annual 
returns had to be sent back for correction by 
reason of the fact that the accounts were in- 
accurate or incomplete, and in the course of the 
year a number of defalcations were brought to 
light, most of which were committed by branch 
officials. 


The Lord Chancellor, after consultation with 
the Lord Chief Justice, has appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the state of business in the 
Supreme Court in order to ascertain whether 
greater expedition or economy is practicable, and 
if so, what re-arrangements in the constitution 
of the Supreme Court and the Divisional Courts 
they consider advisable. The Committee are also 
empowered to consider the administration of 
business at the Central Criminal Court, and to 
report whether any alteration is deemed advis- 
able in relation to the Grand Jury system. 


Speaking of the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Accountants, Mr. George O. May, 
F.C.A., said that an outstanding characteristic 
of the collapse in the value of securities in 1929 
was the emphasis laid on earning capacity as the 


measure of value. While admitting that the fair 
value of securities of a given type was a multiple 
of the earning capacity of the business to which 
they related, he said that people were hopelessly 
wrong when they based their calculations on the 
assumption that the earning capacity was fairly 
measured by the past or prospective earnings for 
a comparatively short period, without any 


adequate knowledge of the way in which the 


figures of earnings employed in their calculations 
were derived. Accountants, he said, knew how 
great the effect of a difference of methods on the 
earnings of a particular short period might be, 
and how erroneous might be the conclusions 
arrived at as to capital value based on such 
earnings. 

What is the position of an employer as regards 
liability for damage caused by the negligence 
of a servant during his dinner hour? This was 
the point that came before the Court of Appeal 
in the case of Higbid v. R. C. Hammett, Limited. 
What happened was that a boy who was em- 
ployed by the defendants as a roundsman, asked, 
and received, permission to use his employer's 
bicycle to go home to dinner, and in doing so 
he negligently rode into the plaintiff. In the 
first instance the case came before a jury, and 
Mr. Justice Roche directed the jury that they 
could consider the point whether the boy was 
on his employer’s business or not, but the Court 
of Appeal have reversed this decision. Lord 
Justice Serutton, in giving judgment, said that, 
under the Shops Act, an employer had no power 
to say how an employee was to use his dinner 
hour and that employers were not liable for any 
negligence committed by an employee during 
his dinner hour unless he was doing something 
in the course of the employer’s business at the 
time. It was accordingly held that there was 
a wrong direction to the jury and that the 
employer was not liable. 


LIFE POLICY GIFTS. 


Tux principles involved in the case of Cousins v. 
Sun Life Assurance Society, referred to in our 
Professional Notes of August last, are of con- 
siderable importance, and the necessity for theif 
application arises quite frequently in these days 
of widespread life assurances in a large variety 
of forms. The case has now come before the 
Court of Appeal, and the decision to which we 
then referred has been reversed, leaving the 
issues for the present in doubt, since it is con- 
fidently anticipated that the insurers will desire 
to take the view of the House of Lords—they 
have hitherto treated the action as a test case 
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and borne the costs of all the In the 
Court below, Mr. Justice Eve held that the 
plaintiff was entitled, as against the executors 
of his deceased wife who contested his claim, to 
the beneficial interest in life assurance policies 
which he had effected with the defendant com- 
pany on his own life but expressed to be for the 
benefit of his wife under the provisions of the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, his wife 
having (recently) predeceased him. Sect. 11 of 
that Act provides as follows: 


“A policy of assurance effected by any 
man on his own life, and expressed to be for 
the benefit of his wife, or of his children, or 
of his wife and children, or any of them, or by 
any woman on her own life, and expressed 
to be for the benefit of her husband, or of 
her children, or of her husband and children, 
or any of them, shall create a trust in favour 


of the objects therein named, and the moneys 


payable under any such policy shall not, so 
long as any object of the trust remains 
unperformed, form part of the estate of the 
insured, or be subject to his or her debts.” 


The decision of Mr. Justice Eve was based 
upon the ground that, although. at the time 
when the plaintiff took out the policies of assur- 
ance they created a trust in favour of his wife, 
and although that trust remained valid through- 
out her lifetime so as to prevent the moneys 
payable thereunder forming part of the husband’s 
estate, yet the moment she died there ceased to 
be in existence any object of the trust ; therefore, 
the provisions of sect. 11 of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, also ceased to govern the 
disposition of the policy moneys, so that the 
assured himself could determine their disposition, 
and he was, accordingly, entitled if he so desired 
to obtain for himself their surrender value. 


In the view of the Court of Appeal, however, 
the wife had received a vested interest when the 
policy was taken out, the very object of the 
section being to enable a trust of policy moneys 
to be created without the husband being put to 
the necessity of making a formal settlement or 
becoming party to a trust deed. If this view 
be correct then there would appear to be nothing 
to prevent a wife in such a case from disposing 
of her interest either by will or by charging it 
during her lifetime; yet the statutory enact- 
ment seems to contemplate a contrary intention 
in the mind of the husband who effects the policy 
and pays the premiums, and whose wishes, 
accordingly, should prima facie be executed by 
the law of the land. Does object as used in 
the section quoted from the Act of 1882 mean 
purpose or “ beneficiary” ? The decision of 


the House of Lords if obtained will, it is hoped, 
interpret this term definitively, the available 
leading cases being contradictory. 

Meantime, the safest course for a person to 
adopt who does wish his wife and her estate to 
benefit under a policy of insurance effected on his 
own life is either to assign the policy to her, or 
specifically to establish himself as trustee with 
his wife as the named beneficiary under an 
express trust. 

Further provisions contained in sect. 11 of the 
Act of 1882 are also noteworthy. , 

Thus it is enacted that upon proof that the 
policy was effected and the premiums were paid 
with intent to defraud the creditors of the 
insured, the creditors shall be entitled to be paid 
a sum equal to the amount of the premiums so 
paid out of the moneys payable under the policy. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the section 
mentioned enacts its provisions not only to cover 
the case of a husband who desires to make 
provision for his wife and children, but also the 
case of a wife who desires to make provision for 
her husband and children by effecting a policy 
on his or her own life as the case may be. 


THE AUDIT OF TRUSTEE 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


[ConTRIBUTED.] 

Trustee Savings Banks are administered, as the 
name implies, by a body of local trustees, according 
to the regulations of a Government Department, the 
National Debt Commissioners. The auditor of each 
bank is appointed, according to the rules of the bank, 
by the trustees, to whom he reports. An audit of this 
kind is best conducted as a continuous one. Much of 
the work will necessarily be done soon after the close 
of the official financial year (November 20th), but 
valuable work can conveniently be performed periodi- 
cally. One of the chief checks that the auditor can 
apply is an examination of depositors’ pass-books 
as and when they are brought to the counter in the 
ordinary course of business. The pass-books can 
be compared with the ledger accounts and then 
handed back by the auditor to the depositor, duly 
initialled or otherwise marked as evidence of the 
inspection. Over a period of years a large proportion 
of the pass-books can be examined in this way. A 
favourable opportunity for the examination of a 
large number of the pass-books arises, of course, soon 
after November 20th, when depositors flock into the 
bank to get their annual interest written up. The effect 
of a series of irregular visits throughout the year may, 
however, be more salutary. Periodically the audit 
mark should be altered in some way, so that at least 
the approximate date of the pass-book comparison 
may be obvious to the auditor. 

The most notable floating asset of a savings bank 
is cash. It is a simple matter to attend at the bank 
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and check the cash in hand—how often is a matter 
to be settled between the auditor and the manage- 
ment committee elected from amongst the local 
trustees. The periodical audit programme may con- 
veniently embrace a test examination of the receipts 
given by depositors for their withdrawals, the verifi- 
cation of the till and general cash books, and of the 
general bank account, which last may be kept at a 
local branch of one of the big commercial banks. In 
addition, the auditor may watch the bank’s invest- 
ments and see that the appropriate income is received 
thereon at the due dates. 


The banks conducted according to the Trustee 
Savings Bank Acts vary considerably in size through- 
out the United Kingdom. Some banks now have a 
number of branch offices which are open either daily 
or only for a few hours each week. The audit pro- 
gramme must take cognizance of such branch offices. 
Other matters which require attention include the 
dealings with Government stocks bought or sold by 
the bank on behalf of depositors, the treatment of 
dividends due thereon, dealings in National Savings 
Certificates (if the bank acts as an agent of the Post 
Office), and transactions with school children con- 
ducted through their teachers. The school business 
is of great importance to many of the banks, and it is 
essential that a sound accounting system should be 
in operation. 

The examination of the annual accounts, which 
must be rendered to the National Debt Department 
in the prescribed form, will include of necessity an 
examination of the list of balances extracted from the 
depositors’ ledgers. An extract of such annual 
balances (showing only roll numbers and amounts) 
must be prepared by the staff of the bank and after- 
wards exhibited prominently on the depositors’ side 
of the counter, for inspection by the public during 
the usual hours of business. The auditor is required 
to certify that he has compared this list with the 
depositors’ ledgers, and his certificate must appear on 
the actual list publicly exhibited. There are two 
classes of depositors’ accounts, one in the General 
Department, the other in an Investment Depart- 
ment, and separate lists of balances are made accord- 
ingly. A higher rate of interest is allowed on accounts 
in the Investment Department, as to which special 
rules are made by the National Debt Department. 
In addition to this compulsory examination of the 
list of balances, the auditor will make what further 
tests of the ledgers he may consider necessary. A 
large amount of detail is involved, not only on account 
of cash postings, but also on account of the interest 
calculations which are shown in detail in these 
accounts. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that the internal check should be fairly thorough. 
The staff of the bank should make a complete check 
of all entries in these ledgers in the course of the 
year. What the auditor should chiefly have in mind 
is not so much slight arithmetical errors (such as 
interest calculations), but the possibilities of fraud. 
At least a rough total check of the interest calcula- 
tions should nevertheless be attempted. 


As the final accounts of the bank are compiled on 


official forms, serious errors of principle are seldom 
likely to be encountered. The accounts are drawn up 
in great detail, and amply furnished with foot. 
notes, &c. Neither is there usually much audit work 
required in regard to the expenses of the bank, which 
are usually few. There should be minutes of the 
management committee to cover them, however, 
and special attention should be paid to the officers 
salaries. Incidentally, there should be a i 

or surety for each member of the staff. There will 
be a certain amount of expenditure on premises, 
part of which may be sub-let, in which case the in- 
come should also be checked. Home safes may be 
purchased for use by the bank’s depositors, and there 
may be a little revenue derived from small charges 
made to the users. This is a matter which should 
receive attention. The Savings Bank Act, 1863, and 
various Finance Acts provide for the return of income 


tax suffered by deduction from dividends, and the 


auditor should see that the relief has been obtained. 

The verification of assets is an important duty, and 
in this connection the following matters should have 
special attention. The cash in hand on the close of 
business for the year should be checked. Deeds must 
be seen for the premises owned by the bank. Certifi- 
eates for stock, receipts und agreements for loans 
made by corporations and other local authorities, and 
certificates of the National Debt Commissioners (in 
respect of stocks, &c., held by them on the banks 
behalf) should also be inspected. The special account 
kept for purchases, sales and transfers of stock through 
the National Debt Department should be thoroughly 
vouched with the official acknowledgments, &c. A 
broker’s certificate of the market prices of the bank's 
various stocks on November 20th should be obtained 
for balance sheet purposes. In the stock ledgers, the 
balances representing interest accrued to November 
20th will require attention. (In some cases corpora 
tions and other local authorities pay instalments of 
principal and interest on the balance outstanding in 
fixed amounts over a term of years.) 

In addition to the audit, an inspection of the bank's 
accounts is made by officers of the Trustee Savings 
Banks’ Inspection Committee, at irregular intervals 
But the audit and the inspection are quite distinet 
and separate. 

—__ 


COMPARISONS OF RATES IN TOWNS AND 
URBAN DISTRICTS. 

Mr. W. Allison Davies, F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer of 
Preston, has again prepared his usual pamphlet giving a 
comparison of the rates levied in the various towns and 
districts in England and Wales. The tabulated figures 
show the rateable value, total rates levied, rate per head 
of population, the charges made for gas, water and elec 
tricity, and the extent to which the rates of each munitr 
pality have been increased or decreased by the profits of 
losses made on these undertakings. The rateable values 
for the year 1932-33 are the reduced values consequent 
upon the exemption of Agricultural Land and Buildings“ 
and the allowances made in the case of Industrial and 
Freight Transport Hereditaments. Particulars are al? 
given of the purposes to which the rates have been 
applied, together with a comparison of the total rate levied 
for the preceding year. 
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The Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fortieth annual general meeting of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund was held at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on December 9th. 
Sir James Martin (President) occupied the chair, and 
those present included Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (Pre- 
sident of the Society of Incorporated Accountants), 
Mr. A. Stuart Allen, Mr. W. J. Back, Mr. B. L. Clarke- 
Lens, Mr. F. E. Clements, Mr. R. W. L. Clench, 
Mr. J. Hulbert Grove, Mr. C. B. Hewitt, Mr. C. A. G. 
Hewson, Mr. Walter Holman, Mr. K. M. G. Moody, 
Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. G. Roby Pridie, Mr. William 
Strachan, Mr. R. T. Warwick, Mr. J. C. Fay, Mr. W. J. 
Freeman, and Mr. A. A. Garrett (Hon. Secretary). 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Mr. H. J. Burgess, Mr. E. W. C. Whittaker, and 
Mr. A. E. Piggott (Trustees). A message was sent 
to Mr. Burgess expressing the hope of the meeting 
that he would be speedily restored to health. 


President’s Address. 

Sir James Martin, in moving the adoption of the 
fortieth annual report of the Trustees and the 
accounts for the year ended September 30th, 
1982, said that the total revenue for the year was 
£1,498 9s. 11d., as compared with £1,726 138. 11d. 
contributed in 1930-31, the excess last year being in 
response to a special appeal which he made to aug- 
ment the surplus for investment. He was glad to say 
that the invested funds on September 30th at cost 
amounted to £10,391 16s. Id., the market value on 
WWW 


The subscribers were much indebted to the Trustees 


‘with blindness. That was a clear example of a mis- 


fortune which might overtake any member of the 
Society, and all Incorporated Accountants who had 
the blessing of good sight should find this case an 
incentive for support of the Fund. 

He wished particularly to refer to one other case. 
It was that of an old lady, well over eighty years of 


» enlisted, received a commission, and was 
killed in action in a few months. Probably he had 


mentioned the case before, but the mere recital of 
it was ah outstanding reason why the Benevolent 
Fund should be supported. 

He found that the total number of life subscribers, 
annual subscribers, and donors contained in the 
report was 1,641, representing 27} per cent. of the 
membership of the Society. He appealed: to the 
72} per cent. who had not the privilege of taking 
part in the work to give themselves that pleasure. 

Under Rule 17, the Trustees in making grants must 
have regard to the income for the previous year 
derived from annual subscriptions and dividends on 
investments, and they were debarred from disbursing 
altogether in any one year a sum in excess of such 
income without the consent of a special meeting 
of the subscribers. That rule had been carefully 
thought out, and it meant that the amount of every 
annual subscription and every dividend could be 
handed over to necessitous applicants by the Trustees 
without deduction. That happy state of affairs was 
due to the fact that the Fund paid neither rent nor 
rates nor salaries, and he could not speak too highly 
of the continued interest taken in the Fund by the 
Secretary of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, Mr. A. A. Garrett, and the Chief Clerk 
on the Society’s staff, Mr. J. C. Fay. He had already 
expressed his acknowledgments to the Trustees, who 
would be further referred to upon the motion for 
their re-election. 

Mr. W. H. Payne seconded the motion for the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. C. B. Hewitt said that he thought the amount 
received in subscriptions during the year was very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. A. S. Allen referred to the relief from income 
tax which could be secured by entering into a 
covenant to subscribe a definite annual amount to 
the Fund for a period of seven years, and hoped that 
arrangements would be made to enable members to 
avail themselves of this provision. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 

Mr. C. B. Hewitt proposed, and Mr. R. W. L. 
Clench seconded, the re-election of Sir James Martin 
as President of the Fund. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 

ELEcTION OF TRUSTEES. 

Mr. C. A. G. Hewson proposed and Mr. B. L. 
Clarke-Lens seconded, the re-election as Trustees of 
Mr. H. J. Burgess, Mr. A. E. Piggott, Mr. E. W. C. 
Whittaker, Mr. W. H. Payne, and Mr. R. T. 
Warwick. All were re-elected, with a vote of thanks 
for their past services to the Fund. Mr. W. H. Payne 
thanked the meeting for the resolution. 


. 1 
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— of the Fund for the attention they had given to the 
work and for their careful management. In looking 
down the list of grants made, he noticed that £100 
had been given to an Associate suddenly afflicted 
age. She was the mother of an Associate who was d 
killed in the Great War, and she had received by 
annual instalments the sum of £250. The deceased 
Associate was well known to him (the speaker), and 
he had no hesitation in saying that he was a great 
patriot. Being a somewhat accomplished linguist, 
he obtained an appointment with the Government 
‘of a Dependency of Great Britain. Here he might 
have stayed in peaceful seclusion during the whole 
of the War, but he threw up his appointment, came 
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ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

On the motion of Mr. R. T. Warwick, seconded by 
Mr. F. E. Clements, it was resolved that the following 
Vice-Presidents be re-elected for a further year: 
Mr. E. L. Burton, Mr. Arthur Collins, Mr. A. R. King 
Farlow, Sir Harry Hands, Mr. Alexander Hannah, 
Mr. R. P. Phillips, Mr. G. S. Pitt, and Mr. W. 
McIntosh Whyte. 


ELEcTION OF Honorary AUDITOR. 

Mr. W. Southwood Smith was re-elected as Hon. 
Auditor for the ensuing year, and received a vote of 
thanks for his Ay services. The resolution was 
proposed by Mr. W. J. Back and seconded by Mr. 
William Strachan. 

Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott proposed and Mr. Walter 
Holman seconded a vote of thanks to the President, 
which was cordially carried. 


Report of the Trustees. 

The Trustees have pleasure in presenting to 
subscribers and donors their fortieth annual report. 

The total revenue for the year 1931-32 was 
£1,498 9s. 11d. as compared with £1,726 13s. 11d. 
contributed in 1930-31, in response to a special appeal 
from the President of the Fund to augment the surplus 
for investment. The invested funds at cost price on 
September 30th, 1932, amounted to £10,391 16s. Id., 
the market value on that date being £12,344 15s. 9d. 

The work of the Fund has been well maintained, 
and the Trustees record with particular satisfaction 
that several grants have been made towards the 
education of the children of deceased members. 


The total grants made amounted to £1,000 10s. 1d., 
as follows :— 


£32 5s. (in addition to £530 previously granted to 
her and her late husband) to the widow of a 
former Fellow who is in reduced circumstances. 

£20 (in addition to £260 previously granted) to the 
widow of a former Fellow. 

£20 (in addition to £230 previously granted) to the 
widow of a former Fellow who died after having 
been an invalid for many years. 

£66 (in addition to £436 previously granted) to the 
widow of a Fellow towards the maintenance 
and education of her four young children. 

£42 10s. (in addition to £212 10s. previously granted) 
to a former Fellow, over 80 years of age, who 
is blind. 

£40 (in addition to £210 previously granted) to the 
mother of an Associate who was killed in action. 
The recipient is over 80 years of age. 

£40 (in addition to £160 previously granted) to the 
widow of an Associate, who was left with slender 
means, towards the education of her son. 

£19 10s. (in addition to £122 18s. previously granted) 
to the widow of an Associate who died at an 
early age and was unable to make adequate 
provision for his family. 

£16 10s. (in addition to £55 10s. previously granted) 
to the widow of an Associate, for expenses in 
connection with the education of her son. 

£13 (in addition to £91 previously granted) to the 
widow of a Fellow who died at an early age, 
for the education of her child. 


£40 (in addition to £100 previously granted) to the 
widow of an Associate who was killed in ap 
accident, leaving several young children, 

£100 (in addition to £25 previously granted) to ap 
Associate suddenly afflicted with blindness, 

£7 10s. (in addition to £72 10s. previously granted) 
to the widow of an Associate left in reduced 
circumstances. 

£35 (in addition to £20 previously granted) to an 
Associate convalescing after a long illness. 

£12 10s. (balance of a grant of £50) to a Fellow of 
advanced age who, owing to ill-health, was 
unable to continue practice. 

£21 10s. (in addition to £219 10s. previously 
to the dependant of a deceased Fellow. 

£40 (in addition to £45 previously granted) to the 
widow of a Fellow in reduced circumstances, 

£49 Os. 1d. (in addition to £26 13s. 4d. previously 
granted) for the education of one of the children 
of a deceased Fellow. 

£25 (in addition to £10 r 
sisters of a deceased Associate in straitened 
circumstances. 
£25 (in addition to £10 previously granted) to the 
— of a deceased Fellow in indifferent 


£12 10s. era 
a Fellow. 

£33 to an Associate in indifferent health. 

£383 5s. to a former Fellow of advanced age, who 
was unable to continue practice. 

£20 (in addition to £10 previously granted) to a 
Fellow of advanced age. 

£40 to an Associate in straitened circumstances. 

£10 (in addition to £50 previously granted) to a 
Fellow during a long illness. 

£10 (in addition to £160 previously granted) to an 
Associate in straitened circumstances. 


£30 to a widow of a deceased Associate for the support 
of her children. 


£16 10s. (part of a grant of £36) to the widow of a 
deceased Fellow. 


£25 to a Fellow towards the expenses of an operation. 


£15 (part of a grant of £80) to the widow of an 
Associate for the support of her children. 


£25 to a Fellow in temporary need towards the 
education of his children. 


£65 for temporary assistance to Members in five cases. 


The expenses of the Fund have been confined 
as usual to the necessary outlays for printing and 
postage. 

The accounts for the year ended September 30th, 
1932, duly audited, are annexed to this report, 
together with a full list of subscribers and donors. 

Dated this 29th day of November, 1932. 

James Martin, President. 
Henry J. Burcess, 
Anrnun E. Piodorr, 
a 


W. H. Payne, 
R. T. Warwick, 


ALEXANDER A. Garrett, Hon. Secretary. 
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in ap THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
8 Revenve Account, for the Year ended September 30th, 1932. 
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to an i Dividends and Interest (including Income 
* Tax recovered) . 402 7 8 
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bei £1,498 9 11 £1,498 9 11 
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nted) 
> the BALANCE SHeet, September 30th, 1932. 
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idren Sundry Creditors ** ** ** ** 55 0 0 Cash at Bankers 
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] vestmen Cost 
Balance at r 
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ae Add Balance for 1982.. 413 14 8 tun a3 — Cum 
— . version Stock . 2,582 5 2 
£400 5 per cent. Conversion 
‘ Stock ee 418 6 0 
w of £900 4 per “cent. Funding 
Loan, 1960-90 . . 67618 6 
£1,262 17s. 4 per cent. Con- 
solidated Stock . . 1000 0 0 
who £500 India 3} per cent. 
Stock 70 2 . 3533 9 0 
5 0 £484 17s. 4d. Local Loans 
3 per cent. Stock — 46 0 0 
£200 London County 3 per 
cent. Consolida Stock 171 16 0 
£204 Os. 10d. New South 
2 Wales 5} per cent. Stock, 
1922-1932. ° - 197 8 9 
an £208 10s. New Zealand 4} 
per cent. Stock, 1948-1958 200 16 0 
£300 London and North 
ort Eastern Railway 4 per cent. 
gist Preference Stock .. 617 6 
Society of Incorpora 
wins Accountants and Auditors 
ik — — 
on. ee 50 0 0 
= Market value of Securities at 10,391 16 1 
Sept. 30th, 1932, 412,344 15s. 9d. 
he £10,688 18 4 £10,688 18 4 
* Henry J. Burcess, Chairman of Trustees. 
ed I have examined the above accounts, together with the Books and Vouchers, and find the same 
nd to be correctly stated. I have also verified the securities of the Fund. 
2 W. . Surrn, 
est Smithfield, London, E. C. W Accountant, 
2 November 29th, 1982. on. Auditor. 
8. 
3 ’ London Students’ Society who takes the highest honours 
Incorporated Accountants’ Students r 


Soctetp of Rondon and District. 


Prizes and Special Lectures for Students. 

As an encouragement to their members who are entering 
for the examinations of the Parent Society, the Committee 
of the above Society have decided— 
(1) To award a prize of £10 10s. to the member of the 


who takes the next highest honours place. Similar prizes 
of £5 5s. and £3 3s. to be awarded in respect of each 
Intermediate examination. 

(2) To engage a paid lecturer to give one lecture each 
session (spring and autumn) on a subject specially designed 
for students, dealing with points that arise in practice, 
with blackboard illustrations where appropriate. 
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Fifty Dears’ Progress. 


An Address by Sir James Martin, 
delivered at a luncheon of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Li 1 
* 

On November 30th the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Liverpool entertained Sir James 
Martin, F.S.A.A., as the guest of honour at a luncheon 
given at the Exchange Hotel. Mr. ALEXANDER HANNAH, 
F.S.A.A., President of the Liverpool District Society, 
occupied the chair, and a large number of members and 
guests were present to meet Sir James Martin, among 
whom were :—Sir Max Muspratt, Bart., J.P., Major 
E. S. Goulding, O.B.E., F.S.A.A., Major J. Albert Eckes 
(Chairman of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. W. H. Legh-Smith, F.S.A.A. (City Treasurer of 
Liverpool), Mr. R. D. Cripps (Clerk of the Peace 
for the City of Liverpool), Mr. S. R. Harmer (President, 
Liverpool Institute of Bankers), Mr. C. Hewetson 
Nelson, J.P., F.S.A.A. (Past President of the Parent 
Society), Mr. H. G. Alexander, F.C.A. (President, 
Liverpool of Chartered Accountants), Mr. 
F. J. Winchester, F.C. I. S. (President, Liverpool Branch 
of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries), Mr. Alan 
Standing, F.S.A.A. (Member of the Council), Mr. John 
A. A. Berrie, R.C.A., Mr. Charles M. Dolby, F.S.A.A. (Hon. 
Treasurer), Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.LS. 
(Secretary of the Parent Society), Mr. Harold Foster 
(H. M. Inspector of Taxes), Mr. James Boucher, F.S.A.A. 
(Borough Treasurer, Wallasey), Mr. T. N. White, F.C.A. 
(Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Society of Chartered 
Accountants), Mr. R. Miller, F. C. I. S. (Hon. Secretary, 
Liverpool Branch, Chartered Institute of Secretaries), 
Mr. W. E. Nelson, F.S.A.A., Mr. E. Chetter, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. Fred. J. Coombes, F. S.A. A., Mr. R. Duncan 
French, C. C., Mr. S. W. Hanscombe, M. B. E., A. S.A. A., 
Mr. C. H. Huntley, A. S.A. A., Mr. W. G. Lithgow, 
F. S. AA., Mr. Alfred E. Noon, F. S.A. A., Mr. G. 
Cameron Ollason, F.C. A., C. C. (President, Liverpool 
Chartered Accountants’ Students’ Association), Mr. Cecil 
Semper, F.S.A.A., Mr. J. C. Summerskill, A.S.A.A.; 
Mr. Charles n, F.S.A.A., Mr. S. Woodyer, 
A. C. A., A. S.A. A. (Hon. Auditor), Mr. C. Dudley Thayer 
(Hon. Secretary, Students’ Section), Mr. W. Bertram 
Nelson, A.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary). 

The PRESIDENT, at the conclusion of luncheon, called on 
Sir James MartTIN, who was received with applause. Sir 
James introduced his address with a few personal refer- 
ences. He recalled the early services of Mr. C. Hewetson 
Nelson as Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool Society, par- 
ticularly in the organisation of a Conference held in 
Liverpool in 1903. Among their guests at that con- 
ference were Lord Stanley (now the Earl of Derby) and the 
late Earl of Birkenhead, then Mr. F. E. Smith, a junior 
at the Bar who subsequently became Lord Chancellor of 
England. Lord Stanley, at that time Postmaster-General, 
travelled specially to Liverpool to keep the engagement, 
and returned to London again by the night train. Sir 
James quite understood why Lord Derby was loved all 
over Lancashire. For a period of seventeen years the 
executive work of their Society had been in the hands of 
Mr. Alexander Hannah, whom he was glad to see in the 
chair that day, and whose valuable co-operation in placing 
the finances of the Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent 
Fund on a satisfactory basis he desired to acknowledge. 
Mr. Hannah was succeeded by Mr. Bertram Nelson. Mr. 
Nelson had already shown much promise in his work, and 
had stimulated the interest of a large number of young 


men in Liverpool to support the activities of the Liverpool 
Society. 


Sir James Martin then proceeded with his address, 

He said: Fifty years is a period of time, the length of 
which a young man can hardly contemplate in a forward 
outlook, but for one who has taken part in events cove 
half a century the years have passed with remarkable 
rapidity. It is not difficult to see why I am choosinga 
rapid review of the years 1882-1932 because this is the 
era of organised accountancy in England and Wales, but 
I am not attempting anything beyond a mere sketch of 
certain events which may be of interest to those assembled 
here to-day. 

In 1882 H.M. Queen Victoria was on the throne and 
had not attained her jubilee. Mr. Gladstone was Prime 
Minister. The National debt was about one-tenth of 
what it is to-day and income tax was 5d. in the pound 
instead of 5s. Accountancy as an organised profession 
was in its infancy, although there were then some well 
known and respected practitioners, but as the Institute 
claimed in its petition to the Privy Council 500 prae- 
titioners comprised most of the leading public accountants 
in England and Wales. I do not think that I overstate 
the case when I say that 50 years ago insolvency business 
was the mainstay of the office of a practising accountant. 
Bankruptcy (including arrangements with creditors) 
was carried out under the provisions of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1869. This Act allowed what was known as 
Liquidation by Arrangement,” or composition with 
creditors, and all that a man had to do when being pressed 
by his creditors was to file a petition under which a 
receiver was appointed, who held the estate until the first 
meeting of creditors took place. The receiver was usually 
an accountant appointed by the Court on the application 
of the solicitor to the debtor, and the receiver being first 
in the field had a good opportunity of being subsequently 
appointed trustee, especially as voting by proxy was 
allowed. There was no statutory provision for the audit 
of trustees’ accounts, and much dissatisfaction arose 
among creditors, which was voiced by the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
subsequently carried through Parliament the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1883, with the provisions of which you are all 
familiar. 

Tae Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 

One of the results of the passing of the 1883 Act was that 
trustees under the 1869 Act were called upon to account 
for unclaimed balances in their hands, and this led 
to the disappearance of certain accountants to the ultimate 
good of the whole profession. 


About the period to which I am referring there was a 
Judge in the City of London Court whose sayings became 
well known all over the country. On one occasion 3 
debtor appeared before him on a judgment summons, 
and the Judge recognising him as having been there on 
several previous occasions said, Why don’t you come to 
some arrangement with your creditors?” The debtor 
replied, “‘ I don’t know how to go about it.“ Oh!“ 
said the Judge, it is quite simple; all you have to do 
is to go across the road to see one of the solicitors there 
and he will send for an accountant. The solicitor and 
accountant will divide what you possess between them 
and pay your creditors with a piece of paper.” The same 
Judge, after hearing a case in which there were a number 
of witnesses who indulged in prevarication, startled his 
Court by exclaiming, ‘‘ David said in his haste, all men 
are liars’; I sit here and say it at my leisure.” 


I know that there have been some criticisms of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883, but amongst the duties I have 
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discharged in my time was to sit as a member of the 
tal Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade forty years after the Act of 1883 was placed on the 
Statute Book. The terms of the Committee’s reference 
were: to consider and report on desirable amendments 
of the Bankruptcy Act in regard to the discovery and 
i tof offences. We heard a great deal of evidence, 
and my colleagues and I were unanimous in refusing to 
make any recommendations which were likely to lead to a 
disturbance of the main provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 
I felt sure that in adopting this attitude I had the support 
of all thinking members of the profession, who would be 
aghast at any prospect of the return of the loose methods 
practised by some of the defunct trustees under the 
Act of 1869. 

~ EXPERIENCES IN THE Lonnv. 

“The next Act upon which I should like to say a few 
words is the Local Government Act of 1888, which brought 
into County Councils and District Councils. It was 
my duty as the Secretary of the Society in that year to 
endeavour to induce the Minister in charge of the Bill in 
Parliament to substitute a professional audit for an 
official audit by the auditors of the then Local Government 
Board. I failed in my object mainly because the audit of 
the Municipal Corporations in those days was loosely 
performed by elective auditors appointed by the burgesses, 
but my attendance in the House for that purpose led to an 

incident which is worthy of mention. The 
Home Rule controversy was at its height, and The Times 
newspaper brought some serious charges against Mr. 
Parnell, the Irish Leader, relating to the disturbances in 
Ireland. Parnell moved in the House for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the charges brought against him 
and his colleagues, and by the kindness of one of the 
members of the House I was present during the debate 
which provoked an excitement which only those who 
lived through that period can appreciate. The Com- 
mittee asked for was refused by the House, and eventually 
a commission of three Judges was set up to consider all the 
charges which had been made the Irish leader. 
I cannot pursue this subject, but it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Asquith, subsequently Prime Minister, appeared 
as junior counsel in defence of the Irish Leader and his 
party. 

Lobbying in the House and attending before its Com- 
mittees does not make one very desirous of being present 
at the debates, and twelve years elapsed before I was 
again in the debating chamber. On this occasion, when 
larrived at the House, a member told me that if I would 
repair to the gallery at once I should hear Mr. Balfour 
announce the relief of Ladysmith. No sooner had I 
teached my seat than in answer to a question, Mr. Balfour 
got up and read a telegram from General Buller announcing 
that the seige had been raised. There was unbounded 
enthusiasm shown by the public in regard to what was 
then a bitter struggle with varying fortunes, but most of 
these memories have been obliterated through the Union 
of South Africa and also by the disaster which overtook 
the World in the great war of 1914-1918. 


Acts or PARLIAMENT REVIEWED. 

In reviewing Acts of Parliament I would just refer to 
the Arbitration Act of 1889, if only to express my regret 
as an arbitrator who undertook references for many years 
that such a comparatively small amount of the interesting 

i of an arbitrator is now carried out by pro- 
fessional accountants. There was another Local Govern- 
ment Act in 1894 dealing with Urban Rural District 
Councils and a further Act for London government which 
constituted the London Borough Councils outside the City 
of London. I regret to say that these Acts brought 


practically no business to the profession. The Public 
Trustee Act of 1906 has been of great importance, as it 
established the office of Public Trustee in this country, the 
first holder of the office being my late friend, Sir Charles 
Stewart, who has left a treasured memory behind him. 
The Public Trustee Act has given rise to the carrying out 
of this class of business by banks and insurance com- 
panies, and has also, I think, led to the appointment 
of many members of our profession either as trustees of 
deceased’s estates with suitable remuneration, or as 
auditors of trustee’s accounts. The Limited Partnerships 
Act of 1907 has been a disappointing statute of which 
comparatively little use has been made. 

The National Insurance Act of 1911 led to the setting 
up of a new Government Department the first appointed 
auditors under which were drawn almost exclusively from 
the profession, the Incorporated Society receiving a fair 
share of the appointments, one of which was secured 
by a former Secretary of this Incorporated Accountants’ 
Society of Liverpool. The Registration of Business Names 
Act of 1916 was a useful piece of legislation, the provisions 
of which should be more stringently carried out. 

The only other Acts of Parliament to which I can 
devote a few moments’ consideration are the Finance 
Acts and the Companies Acts. Consideration of the 
nation’s Budget must be regarded as the most important 
business which Parliament has to undertake annually. 
During the period I am reviewing there have been 23 
appointments to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Some Ministers have filled the office on more than one 
occasion, but, even so, in the course of 50 years seventeen 
different statesmen have occupied that great position. 
On behalf of the London Chamber of Commerce or the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce I have been 
privileged to address seven Chancellors of the Exchequer 
in the interests of commercial and professional men. 
Probably I left no impression on the Chancellors, but I 
have learned something of their ways and methods. 


Deata DUvTIEs. 

Looking at the annual Finance Acts which are founded 
on the Budget, I would first refer to the Act of 1894, 
which established the death duties as we so well know 
them, although death duties were actually imposed in a 
modified form in the eighteenth century. This Act of 
1894 represented the policy of Sir William Harcourt. 
I am not going to argue whether death duties are or are 
not a sound form of taxation, but what I do maintain is 
that the inclusion every year of the yield of these duties 
as part of the income of the nation is absolutely unsound 
and really amounts to a misfeasance, which is the doing 
of a lawful act in a wrongful manner. Death duties are, in 
fact, a charge on capital, and as such they ought to be 
devoted year by year to the reduction of the nation’s 
capital liabilities. 

Excess Prorirs Dury. 

The next Finance Act, at which I can merely glance, 
is the No. 2 Act of 1915, which provided for the im- 
position of the Excess Profits Duty. This Act was 
carried through Parliament by Mr. McKenna, who showed 
a sound judgment in dealing with professional men. In 
spite of certain protests Mr. McKenna exempted members 
of recognised professions, including accountants, from 
liability to Excess Profits Duty on the ground that a 
professional man made his profit by extending his personal 
capital in the shape of his knowledge and brain power. 
One of the bright spots of the war period was the manner 
in which so many able practising accountants gave their 
services to the Government without fee or reward and 
justified the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his attitude. 
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Excess Profits Duty gave rise to the setting up of a Board 
of Referees, and I am glad to remember that amongst 
those originally appointed to the Board was Mr. C. 
Hewetson Nelson, who was then President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. I believe 
Mr. Hewetson Nelson still certain special duties 
which have been assigned to the Board of Referees, who must 
now be regarded as a permanent body in connection with 
taxation, like the General Commissioners of Income Tax. 


Sur-Tax. 

The only other Finance Act to which I would refer is 
that of 1927, which discontinued super tax. with the 
assessment for the year 1928-29 and substituted sur-tax, 
nominally for the year 1928-29, but not collectable until 
1929-30. The result of this manceuvre, which has always 
excited my hostility, is that when a sur-tax payer 
dies his estate is left with a liability for sur-tax for the 
previous year, notwithstanding that the average taxpayer 
believes that by his periodical payments to the Inland 
Revenue he his indebtedness for everything 
that is due by him. This idea emanated from the fertile 
brain of Mr. Winston Churchill. 


War Dest ro THe Untrep Srarxs. 

Before leaving the nation’s finances, I must say a few 
words regarding a matter which is uppermost in our minds, 
and that is the War Debt of our country to the United 
States of America. Some ill-informed criticism has been 
directed Mr. Baldwin in regard to the terms of 
repayment which he agreed at Washington when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. Bonar Law’s Govern- 
ment. The responsibility which Mr. Baldwin undertook 
should rest upon the shoulders not only of himself but 
also on his colleagues, on the members of his party, and 
on many representative industrialists and commercial men. 
I am able to give a little enlightenment on the matter. 
When Sir Robert Horne was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government the proposal 
came up that he should visit America to make arrange- 
ments. In the course of the necessary preparations for 
his departure Sir Robert Horne consulted many repre- 
sentative men in the commercial world. At one of the 
interviews which he gave at the Treasury I was present, 
and Sir Robert asked each member of the deputation in 
turn his views in regard to repayment. At that time 
everyone was prepared to acknowledge to the fullest 
extent our obligations to the United States, although, of 
course, we bore in mind that Germany was to pay repara- 
tions and that other nations were also to honour their 
indebtedness to us to an extent not exceeding what we 
had to pay. 

The Coalition Government subsequently fell and was 
succeeded by Mr. Bonar Law’s administration, the result 
being that Mr. Baldwin went to America instead of Sir 
Robert Horne. I have no recollection of any deputation 
to Mr. Baldwin, but there is no doubt that the notes of the 
interview with Sir Robert Horne were in the hands 
of the Treasury and were available for Mr. Baldwin’s 
information. It seems to me that owing to the economic 


the best type of an Englishman, and I am pleased 
able to bear humble testimony towards one who 
has never shrunk from any difficult or disagreeable duty. 
I am all the more glad to say this because I have never 


— 


been one of Mr. Baldwin’s followers and I do not belong 
to his particular political party. 

There is another thing I want to say in regard to om 
debt to the United States. I have been amazed jp 
the course of conversation lately to hear 


parts of the Empire, or between nation and 
there was a promise which was immutable if 
dition was fulfilled. He that sweareth unto 
bour and disappointeth him not, though it 
his own hindrance, he that doeth this 
never fail.” 
But let me leave the high moral 
moment and look at the matter from the 
interest. Where should we have been in 
of Europe if we had not respected 
What could we have said to Mr. de 
proposed to break the contract of the 
Irish Free State with this country ? What could 
now to the thirty-five foreign states the Government 
of which are refusing to allow their nationals to meet 
their obligations to their creditors, the general exciise 
being that they cannot allow currency to go out of their 
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day in their trade rather more than most counties in 
England ? It is because the goods their manufacturets 
have sent out to customers in certain countries are not 
paid for owing to State action. Remittances do ot 
arrive and trade is paralysed, and the manufacturers have 
huge debts on their books with no immediate prospect 
of redress. The avenues of trade are stopped, manu- 
facture is clogged and unemployment increased, until we 
have the Prince of Wales telling us that in his recent 
tour of Lancashire he found in certain towns nearly half 
the people without work. 


- Company Law AMENDMENT. 

Now I turn to the Companies Acts. They are always 
with us, I find that during the last half-century no les 
than nineteen Acts of Parliament have been passed 

with Company Law in one form or another. At 
the end of 1931 there were on the register nearly 115,000 
companies with a share capital of over £5,500,000,000, as 
against less than 10,000 companies with a share capital 
of under £500,000,000 fifty years ago. The joint 
stock companies system affords an immense amount of 
work to accountants, not only in the capacity of auditos 
but in relation to the keeping of proper and adequate 
accounts. In large public companies many qualified 
accountants are now employed as officers of these com- 
panies independently of the auditors, and in many private 
companies, where the transactions are not of wide dimen- 
sions, accountants are often employed for the purpose of 
writing up books. From every standpoint our profession 
has the widest possible interests in a proper system of 
Company Law and practice, and in the honest and con- 
scientious management of both public and private 
companies. I would like to take this opportunity of cot 
veying to my old friend and colleague on the Council of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditots, 
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that we might repudiate our obligations. 
** repudiation ” should not be mentioned or e 
of. Some five years ago I was asked to 
observations regarding Great Britain’s indebte 
United States of America. I venture to quote 
lines of what I then said :— 

In regard to Great Britain’s debt 
there was only one feeling among com 
and that was, obligations entered into ma 
allies in the war must be honoured. In ¢ 
whether between individuals, between 

countries because they have got to preserve their national as 
credit ? Why are Lancashire and Yorkshire suffering to- . 
breakdown of the world, and the special difficulties of 

European nations, we have reached the position where a 

| re-adjustment of this important matter is absolutely 

necessary, but we do a poor service to ourselves and our 

. country if we try to place on the shoulders of any indi- 

vidual, however eminent, a responsibility which belongs 

to each one of us individually. I consider Mr. Baldwin 
| . . 
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Mr. Henry Morgan, the thanks which are due to him for 
the way in which he has kept this subject prominently 
before the public. In Mr. Morgan we have a rare com- 
bination of ability and fearlessness, and in one particular 
matter which attracted public attention some eighteen 
months ago the whole profession are under an obligation 
to him for his action. As I had the honour of being a 
member of both the Wrenbury Committee, appointed by 
the Board of Trade in the year 1918, and the Greene 
Committee, also appointed by the Board of Trade in 1925, 
to consider and report what amendments are desirable 
in the Acts, I have approached this matter 
with great care and, I hope, with some knowledge as to 
what is necessary in the interests of investors who are 
shareholders in companies, and the even wider public who 
have business transactions with them. I entirely concur 
in what the Greene Committee said when it stated That 
the system of Company Law and practice enforced in 
England and Scotland has been gradually evolved to meet 
the needs of the community at large and the commercial 
community in particular. That the great masses of 
limited companies both public and private are honestly 
and conscientiously managed, and that cases in which 
fraud or lesser form of dishonesty or improper dealings 
occur are comparatively few.” At the same time there 
are certain matters where in the light of more recent 
experience some reform is necessary, and in relation to this 
aspecial Committee of the Council of the Society, consisting 
of Mr. Henry Morgan (chairman), Mr. Cassleton Elliott 
(now the President of the Society), Mr. Thomas Keens, 
Mr. Hewetson Nelson, and myself, has issued a report 
under date April 7th last, which has been duly adopted 
by the Council of the Society and published. Further 
than this the Association of Chambers of Commerce has 
a special Committee on Company Law Amendment now 
sitting, of which Mr. Henry Morgan, Mr. Wilson Bartlett, 
the Vice-President of the Society, and other representatives 
of the profession are members. This Committee is con- 
sidering the whole subject. I am also an ex-officio member, 
but I am not taking a very active part in its operations 
‘because I feel it is necessary that opportunity should be 
afforded to others of looking into these important matters 
and making suggestions thereon. 
Tue PROFESSIONAL OUTLOOK. 


The pressure of public events which are uppermost in 
our minds has rather deflected the course of my address 
to-day, and I have only a few moments left in which to 
tefer to our own Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. I do not propose to burden you with any 
statistics which are supplied from time to time to the 
members and the public by my friend Mr. Garrett in the 
official reports which are published on the authority of the 
Council. As one of the three surviving members of the 
first Council of the Society which obtained its incorpora- 
tion in 1885 and launched it upon its career, I can say 
with absolute truth that our organisation has more than 
justified all that we ever expected of it and has attained a 
position which is acknowledged throughout the world. 


In the year 1907, after 22 years hard work and honest 
endeavour, the diploma of the Society was pronounced 
by the High Court of Justice in England to be a 
certificate indicating reliability and integrity.“ That 
pronouncement, mark you, was made as the result of a 
four days trial, when the question was decided in the 
affirmative as to whether the members of the Society 
had the exclusive right to the designation of “ Incor- 
porated Accountant.” It was not a grant of any privilege 
on a petition ; it was accorded to our members as an act 
of impartial justice. We as members of the Society have 
never failed to maintain our high calling, able and willing 


to fulfil any and every requirement which has been 
properly demanded of us. 

The profession of which we are members was declared 
by His 's Government in the days of the Great 
War to be of national importance. To-day we are feeling 
to some extent the economic position of the world, because 
the prosperity of our profession is dependent upon the 
prosperity of industry and commerce. Some unthinking 
people whose ideas do not keep pace with the times 
foolishly make the remark that the prosperity or adversity 
of industry and commerce suits accountants equally well. 
We have much to be thankful for, but unless the economic 
depression passes away there must be some contraction 
instead of expansion of a profession dependent on the 
prosperity and well-being of its clients. 

At the same time we must now allow ourselves to be 
obsessed by difficulties arising from such matters as war 
debts and reparations. In spite of the legacies of the 
Great War each one of us must keep a retentive memory 
of the past and a clear outlook for the future. The 
progress which I myself have witnessed during the past 
half-century has been wonderful in national and local 
government administration, in banking and commerce, 
finance and industry, in improvements in transport and. 
travelling generally, in better labour conditions, in a 
higher standard of living, in improved housing, in the. 
development of thrift and in greater leisure and improved 
opportunities for amusement and sport. All these things. 
have come to us, and I would repeat that if we do not. 
alllow ourselves to be diverted from the path of rectitude. 
and duty we shall never fail. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER Hannan, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Sir James Martin, said: I know I am 
expressing the feeling of all of us that, in spite of 
restriction of time, we should not let this occasion 
pass without expressing to Sir James our gratitude and 
thanks for his great sacrifice of time and effort in preparing 
his address and travelling 200 miles in order to greet us. 
and deliver it to us personally. You will agree with me 
that it has been a most instructive, interesting and 
helpful address. Whilst Sir James Martin’s services are, 
and always have been, at the disposal of even the most. 
junior and humble member of our Society, such efforts 
on his part as this to-day must necessarily be limited, 
and it is only because Liverpool has a soft spot in his 
heart that he acceded to our request to visit us. I assure 
you, gentlemen, that Liverpool is envied by all the 
District Societies to-day. 

It is not known to you—many of whom were not 
born when Sir James Martin was laying out and planning. 
our great Society, and, incidentally gentlemen, actually 
our livelihood, because we could not possibly practise 
without the security and the respect of the public which 
the membership of our Society ensures for us—it is not 
known to you the amount of work he has put in for our 
Society in the past, the disappointments, the opposition 
of over forty years ago, but with steadfast faith in his 
own convictions he won through. 

It will never be known the extent of the sacrifices Sir 
James Martin has made for our Society in wealth—ir 
personal advantages and in many other ways. And here 
we must not forget Lady Martin, who has by her care of 
his health, her support in all his undertak 
sacrifice of his company and sacrifice of leisure, played her 
secondary part in the building up of his reputation and 
position and the building up of the reputation and position 
of our Society. If, as I have said, Sir James Martin has 
sacrificed wealth and many other things, he 
what is beyond measurement in monetary 
satisfaction that he has not lived in vain—that 
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contributed to the happiness and success of his fellow 
men, the assurance that he will leave this world the better 
for his having lived in it. And what I believe to be his 
greatest reward, the love and affectionate gratitude of 
every member of our Society. And after a long life spent 
in the toil and stress of professional and commercial life, 
when he has been tested and tried from all angles, his 
name is honoured by all that is best in London. It is no 
small achievement. Gentlemen, my proposition is that a 
hearty vote of thanks be accorded to Sir James Martin. 
The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation and 
acknowledged by Sir James Martin. 
Sir Max Muspratt, Bart., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hannah for presiding. Sir Max said he had been 
much interested in Sir James’s speech, particularly as 
many of the events to which Sir James had alluded were 
of peculiar interest to him and covered a substantial 
period of his own career. As a scientist and industrialist 
he was familiar with the importance of facts, figures and 
the practical deductions to be drawn therefrom. That 
was a process which Incorporated Accountants utilised, 
though in regard to financial rather than scientific facts. 
In common with many industrialists he expressed his 
obligation for the services of their profession. There was, 
however, one rather alarming fact which Sir James had 
given them: fifty years ago the income tax was 5d. in 
the £; now it was 5s. If his after luncheon calculation 
was correct, he estimated that at the end of the next 
fifty years they or their successors would be enjoying 
an income tax of about 10s. in the £. (Laughter.) He 
concluded by proposing a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hannah for his conduct in the chair, which was cordially 


adopted. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 


and Auditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The following additions to the Membership of the 
Society have been completed since our last issue: 


ASSOCIATES. 

ALLEN, KenNETH Ernest WILLIAM, Clerk to Harper 
Smiths, 30, London Street, Norwich. 

Brown, Hersert Epwarp, Clerk to Bedell & Blair, 
St. James’ House, 44, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

CLank, WILLIAM FRANK CATTERALL, Clerk to Hamilton 
& Rowland, 8, High Street, Southampton. 

Cooper, Victor DuDLeEy, Clerk to Leith, Freake & Cade, 
75, Maitland Street, Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

Cow.ey, WILIA, Clerk to Ashmole, Edwards & Goskar, 
Cornhill Chambers, Christina Street, Swansea. 

Feaver, LESER Epwarp, Clerk to Barton, Mayhew & 
Co., Alderman’s House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

Gupta, MUNSHILAL CHITARMAL, B. Com., M. A., formerly 
Clerk to Dalal & Shah, 49, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

JAMES, WILFRED PrREEcE, Clerk to White & Pawley, 
6, Sussex Terrace, Princess Square, Plymouth. 
RING, STEPHEN NoEL, Clerk to Edward Bicker & Son, 

Upper Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 

Lane, Epwarp GeorceE, formerly Clerk to Stephenson, 
Smart & Co., 28, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth. 

MALHOTRA, PuRAN CHAND, Clerk to Wilson, Bigg & Co., 
28a, inghall Street, London, E.C.2. 

Nicot, JAMES SHMAN, Clerk to Festus Moffatt, 126, 
High Street, Falkirk. 

Sen, Drives Cnanax, B.A., formerly Clerk to Pawley 
& Malyon, Finsbury Court, bury Pavement, 
London, E.C.2. 

TETLEV, Joun, Clerk to T. Watson, 4, East Parade, Leeds. 

“VANSTONE, SIDNEY Cy, Clerk to Singleton, Fabian 
& Co., 3, Throgmorton Avenue, 1 — E. C. 


ACTION AGAINST ACCOUNTANTS, 


Failure to Detect Defalcations. 


An action against a firm of Chartered Accountants 
came before Mr. Justice Talbot in the King’s Bench 
Division on December 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th, when 
Mr. Joseph Armitage, architectural designer and sculptor, 
of Page Street, Westminster, claimed damages from 
Messrs. Brewer & Knott, Chartered Accountants, of Budge 
Row, Cannon Street, London, E.C., alleging negligence 
in their audit of his books, in that £1,400 defalcations 
by his lady secretary and cashier were not detected. The 
accountants denied any negligence in their quarterly 
audits of Mr. Armitage’s accounts. 

Mr. Stuart Bevan, K.C., for the plaintiff, explained that 
the lady secretary, a Miss Harwood, was prosecuted, 
and in December a year ago pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to 15 months imprisonment. Mr. Brewer 
and Mr. Mills were the members of the accounting firm 
when Miss Harwood was Mr. Armitage’s book-keeper, and 
in 1929 their accountancy for Mr. Armitage was changed 
to a quarterly audit. Mr. Armitage said he had had 
loss with previous cashiers, and must be protected against 
irregularities. The principal part of the defalcations— 
£1,258—was in respect of time-sheets, and the case for 
the plaintiff was that there was a point where this los 
should have been detected, and beyond that date the 
auditors should be treated as accountable for the loss. 
Mr. Bevan complained that invoices in some cases were 
admitted as receipts, and time-sheet totals were not 
checked into the wages book; duplicate entries were not 
detected where a workman’s expenses were drawn through 
petty cash and the items they covered figured later in the 
book; that workmen sometimes were not working for 
the times with which they were credited, and that initials 
of foremen were not genuine. 

Mr. Tom Eastham, K.C., for the defendants, said it 
was material that items which the plaintiff thought 
should have been compared came into different auditing 
periods. 

The Judge remarked, in turning documents, that he 
should have thought receipts which were not stamped 
would have challenged the comment of an auditor. 

Mr. Bevan suggested the auditors should have pointed 
out that it was unfortunate that payments and wages 
documents all went through the same pair of hands. 
Foremen or workmen should have been interrogated 
direct as to time-sheet signatures and hours of work. 

In the witness box, Mr. Armitage, who had been doing 
work on the Bank of England building, declared he told 
his auditors that he was at the mercy of his employees, 
and if it came to an alternative between attending to his 
artistic work and letting a secretary defraud him he 
should have to accept the latter alternative. When be 
asked, the defendants told him Miss Harwood was a good 
book-keeper. As to the disappearance of documents, 
he had a rule in his office that time-sheets might be 
destroyed six months after audit. Apparently receipts 
and time-sheets had been forged. 

Mr. George Henry Clark, member of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, on the staff of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., said he inquired into the frauds. 
Apparently an invoice for goods for rail, marked C. O. D. 
was treated by the auditors as a receipt, showing payment. 
He agreed it was undesirable that one person 
have uncontrolled management of the books of any 
concern. He thought he should himself have detected 
what was going on in April, 1930. Where a workmal 
drew a sum to expend in small items he should expect 
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to find his receipts pinned to the voucher. Several of 
the matters of which Mr. Bevan complained, any auditor 
might have passed. Time-sheets were challenging where 
money and hours were both wrongly added. He thought 
the foreman should have been consulted; there were 
discre between the horizontal and vertical totals. 
He himself should have made suggestions on the way 
the wages were kept. 
Mr. Eastham pointed out that the defendants were not 
charged with negligence in failing to effect amendments of 
Often vouchers were lost. Many auditors did 
not trouble about cash payments under a pound. When 
some questions were raised, Mr. Armitage said they did 
not matter as he trusted the workmen. l 


Mr. Clark, in eross- examination, agreed that when 
Miss Brewer, who conducted the majority of the 
audits, had drawn attention to the absence of a receipt 
for £3 12s, there was no negligence ; one might be told 
that vouchers were missing. If Mr. Armitage said he 
did not wish to be troubled with small matters, one would 
not pursue it. The manner of book-keeping steadily 
improved. It was possible that some figures were altered 
during audit, say in a lunch interval, between checking 
and addition. 

Mr. Justice Talbot observed that generally it was the 
duty of auditors to be suspicious. 

Mr. Clark agreed that an auditing clerk would not read 
all the items of a receipt. 

Mr. Justice Talbot said it might cut at the foundations 
if petty cash vouchers were never read. Internal evidence 
would reveal alterations. 

Without special instructions, Mr. Clark said, one might 
test time-sheets by simply examining examples. 

When Mr. Justice Talbot pointed to a sentence in the 
correspondence, we check calculations and additions of 
all time-sheets, Mr. Eastham said there was a time in 
1930 when a change occurred in the method of dealing 
with time-sheets in the audit. 

Mr. Clark observed that the lady auditor had clearly 
taken trouble with the time-sheets and made alterations 
and inquiries. He would say that the forgeries he saw 
were cleverly done. In the case of rubbing out, one had 
to remember that it was not unusual for workmen to 
alter their time-sheets. Though many hours had been 
added to time-sheets, the agreement of totals might not 
excite suspicion. 

Mr. Justice Talbot made the comment that some of the 
mistakes were so clear and palpable that they looked 
more like incompetence than knavery. 

Mr. Clark thought the irregularities should have been 
discovered by the end of the third audit, completed 
February 28th, 1980. He himself should not have passed 
all these documents in different departments made out 


by one hand. 


Mr. Eastham submitted that the first wrong time- 
sheet, found among 700, at the fourth audit, could not 
have aroused suspicion. 

Mr. Justice Talbot said there appeared, on the corre- 
spondence, to be two duties on the auditors, (1) to check 
the calculations and additions of all time-sheets, and 
(2) to check totals of wages sheets into wages book. 

Mr. Charles William Argent, Chartered Accountant, 
for many years senior audit clerk to the defendants, 
gave evidence of conducting the second quarterly audit 
alone. C. O. D. on a bill for £1 18s. 6d., he said, justified 
him in passing it, because the goods could not have been 
delivered without payment. 

Mr. Justice Talbot : If that is not the invariable practice, 
the assumption falls to the ground ? 


Mr. Argent assented. The receipt for the amount 
appeared in the following audit. 

Mr. Wilfrid Mills, Chartered Accountant of 19 years 
standing, stated that up to 1929 they did accountancy 
work for income tax for Mr. Armitage, but did not purport 
to audit. He dissented from Mr. Armitage’s statement 
that they were asked in April to audit, and put the 
instruction in August. When Mr. Armitage, in an 
interview, used the word audit,“ witness explained the 
difference between accountancy work and audit. Miss 
Brewer said it would be impossible to do a full audit for 
the year ending June 30th because of missing vouchers. 

Mr. Bevan pointed out that Mr. Armitage twice used 
the word audit in documents before August—once in 
March—and the defendants’ account spoke of “ audit of 
accounts.” 

Mr. Mills said their use of the word there was 
unfortunate. He had to explain to clients sometimes. 
the difference between accounting and audit. He was 
absolutely sure the arrangement for audit was in August. 
The defendants’ audit note-book showed the programme 
of work from July Ist to 29th. He did not remember 
Mr. Armitage saying he must have protection, after his 
experience with three cashiers. The accountants had 
put his books right. What Mr. Armitage said was 
simply that he wanted an audit. He did not use the word 
fraud.“ From time to time, when asked, witness 
told him Miss Harwood was a satisfactory book-keeper, 
his view being based on what he learned from Miss Brewer, 
who was responsible for the majority of the audits. 

Mr. Bevan asked, with reference to omission to make up 
the stock-book, if it would facilitate fraud supposing the 
stock-book were not kept posted. 

Mr. Mills said he thought so. It was better, but not 
essential, that it should be fully entered. Witness in- 
structed Miss Brewer to see that it was written up. After 
an employee of Mr. Armitage left, in 1930, there was a 
change of method, the wages sheets being checked in full 
instead of tested by samples, as previously. They told 
Mr. Armitage that if he thought there should be the full 
checking they would include it in the audit. ; 

Mr. Bevan: Why was it not necessary to do it from 
the outset ? 

Mr. Mills replied that they had a double check in the 
work of the employee who had now left. She was an 
assistant secretary who had something to do with the 
wages sheets. 

Mr. Justice Talbot : There is no document or interview 
in which this change was authorised ? 


Mr. Mills answered that he could only say that there 
was a change. He denied that he said “ nothing serious 
could go wrong because our check would inevitably 
reveal it.“ When he saw Mr. Armitage he should have 
said things were all right. 

Mrs. Betty Wootton Beech (formerly Miss Brewer), 
Chartered Accountant, qualified in November, 1929, 
admitted Associate early in 1930, since 1930 a partner in 
the defendant firm, and in the office since 1923, said that 
before 1929 the accounting for Mr. Armitage did not 
include audit. The interview at which witness was 
present, when audit was asked for, was in August, 1929. 
Every time she went she had spoken to Mr. Armitage 
of the number of small mistakes, and many were put 
right as they went along. 

Mrs. Beech explained that she accepted a document. 
for the railway as a receipt because of initials in the corner. 
In a case where 5s. 1d. appeared as 15s. 1d. it would be 
natural to accept the 15s. 1d. in the position in which it 
was found. For another item she ticked, she knew she 
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had seen a receipt; the receipt had since disappeared ; 
for other cases ticked in the petty cash there must have 
been receipts. A document put in she should not have 
accepted as a receipt for a guinea without some other 
document. In one case the explanation would be that 
the foreman paid the dealer direct and omitted to obtain 
_@ receipt, and therefore had signed the invoice himself. 


Mr. Justice Talbot observed that that was not recollec- 
tion, but probability, and did not help as a check on 
Miss Harwood. 

Mrs. Beech : There was no one, my lord, to ask but Miss 
Harwood. 

Mr. Justice Talbot: That makes your task the more 

. difficult, no doubt. 

Mrs. Beech said a change in the manner of dealing with 
the time-sheets occurred when Miss Harwood intimated 
that she had not time to check the calculations in the 
wages sheets, which had previously been done by Miss 
Harwood and an assistant secretary, and witness gave 
instruction to her clerk to check the wages sheets in detail. 
This made no difference in her firm’s charges. 

Mrs. Beech explained, as to the time-sheets, that she 
raised questions, and she understood that the foreman 
was being inquired of. She certainly trusted Miss Har- 

wood in the sense that she did not think she was deceiving 
anybody. As to the duplicated entries for Cole’s drawings 
for expenses, witness mentioned to Mr. Armitage the need 
for having his vouchers, and Mr. Armitage said he had 
told Cole to bring in receipts “ where he could.” 

Mr. Bowstead, for the defence, submitted that, with 

cash losses of only £69, it did not follow naturally 

that there would be losses of many hundreds in the 

time-sheets, and there were no time-sheets till the fourth 

audit. The wage-sheet losses were, therefore, too remote 

_@ consequence,” in law, of any negligence in respect of 
the petty cash, to be recoverable. 

Mr. Justice Talbot said one of the objects of an auditor 
was to enable the employer to get rid of a fraudulent 

_ servant, and the natural result, if one kept a fraudulent 
book-keeper, was that frauds would follow. 

Mr. Bowstead contended it might be assumed that the 
person delivering goods C. O. D. collected the cash. 


Mr. Justice Talbot: Supposing the defendants are 


should begin ? The plaintiff says at the end of the third 


Mr. Bowstead said at the end of the sixth audit. 


Mr. Bevan pointed out that Mr. Mills took no part in 
the audit and was able to exercise an unprejudiced 


Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.’s investigations, and 
total damages of £1,259. He added that he desired to 


Mr. Justice Talbot, giving judgment, said Mr. Armi- 
tage's business was peculiar, in that he must be absorbed 
in his artistic work, and but for his reputation as archi- 
tectural designer and sculptor, which depended upon that, 
he would have no business to audit. He had to conduct 
his studies and a large business, and he must have a way 
of escape from the distraction and annoyance of uneasiness 
as to whether his accounts were properly kept. His 
Lordship thought any new arrangement in audit, about 
August, 1931, from what Mr. Armitage had arranged for, 


was contrary to the weight of the evidence, and particu. 
larly Mrs. Beech’s. The documents at the beginning 
set out that the defendants would vouch all payments 
with receipts in petty cash, check calculations and addj- 
tions of all wage sheets, check totals of wage sheets into 
wages book, check weekly totals with other detailed 
provisions, and accountants undertaking duties of that 
kind could not be heard to excuse themselves on the 
ground that this or that was a small matter; they under 
took a rigorous check, and they did so because that was 
what their client wanted. He told them he wanted 
protection against petty frauds. The defendants knew 
uncontrolled powers were committed to the person in 
the office Miss Harwood filled. They did not refuse the 
audit because of the risk of employing one woman in that 
kind of position. What was required of them in the 
circumstances entailed more laborious work and mor 
vigilance. They undertook that work, and the reassur- 
ances that Mr. Armitage frequently asked for, they gave. 
That was a sufficient account of the duty they undertook. 
Had it been performed with the care they owed the 
plaintiff, and which could be expected under their retainer 
from competent and upright professional people? His 
Lordship thought the answer to that was that it had not. 
However much it might be wrapped up, the defendant's 
case came to this, that systematic fraud for 2} year 
by one person could not be detected by the exercise of 
reasonable care on the part of the accountants. His 
Lordship did not like to use strong language, but that 
appeared to him to be bordering closely on nonsense. 
On the evidence, it was an allegation which did not bear 
a moment’s examination. If it needed an answer, it 
was that it had been detected with such accuracy that 
Miss Harwood had pleaded guilty at the Central Criminal 
Court. It was doubtless true that to detect required 
minute examination of a large number of documents, but 
that was exactly what the defendants undertook to do. 
Mr. Mills’ letter of September 25th, 1929, on the work 
they had just done showed what the defendants under- 
stood to be their duty. As to the suggestion that some 
things were too trivial to notice, audits differed greatly 
as to scope and instructions. A 6s. Id. had been 
altered to 16s. 1d. That was passed in what purported 
to be a meticulous examination. The discrepancy on 
the voucher the most casual inspection would detect; 
both figures were there. His Lordship was struck by the 
audacity with which many of these frauds were com- 
mutted. It looked as though Miss Harwood had found 
that she had nothing very formidable to fear in the way of 
audit. It was the duty of the auditor to bring that 10s. 
—which was indication not only of fraud but of forgery— 
at once to the notice of the principal. That one piece of 
paper raised a grave suspicion. It was of critical import- 
ance. It was by little things like that that forgeries and 
frauds were found out. To examine only a sample of the 
time-sheets his Lordship thought contrary to the terms 
of the statement he had indicated. But the point was 
that to the vouchers they did examine the defendants 
did not bring proper care. It was no use looking at such 
documents as were found here unless one did it with 
scrupulous accuracy. If in turning over documents all of 
one was not seen, then the document must be taken out 
of the pile. The suggestion that something was the 
kind of thing a junior clerk would have passed was an 
unjust imputation on junior clerks. But if junior clerks 
could not do the work, they must be got rid of; auditors 
could not get rid of their responsibility by delegating 
it to junior clerks. There were many items which Mr. 
Clark said frankly he might have passed, but when there 
was something to make one uneasy his Lordship thought 
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liable, and I think there is nothing in your point about 
audit. 
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judgment, and he was not asked whether he thought the 
˖6G E 
say that the large customer who had been referred to 
had, upon Messrs. Price, Waterhouse’s certificate, in no 
way suffered by what had happened. 

The Judgment. 
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the defendants should have been doubly vigilant. Against 
systematic dishonesty the plaintiff had no protection 
except the defendants, and it was for that protection 
Miss Harwood principally that he paid, and that 
he was entitled to get. Mrs. Beech, who gave her evidence 
very fairly, entirely realised that. She did not make 
any difficulty about admitting it. We realised it was 
Sart of our duty to check her transactions and to protect 
the plaintiff against irregularities or dishonesty of hers.” 
His Lordship was afraid it could not be said that that was 
very steadily pursued. As to a number of matters, 
Mrs. Beech was content to accept the assurance of Miss 
Harwood. In the matter of the duplication in the petty 
cash of Cole’s disbursements, there was no suggestion 
against Cole of dishonesty, but a very moderate amount 
of inquiry and care should have detected these double 
entries when they began. That a multitude of time-sheets 
were fraudulent was admitted. His Lordship was satis- 
fied that if the defendants had done their duty, before the 
time-sheets came into the case, Miss Harwood would have 
gone and there would have been an end of her frauds. 
It was clear that a good many documents were suspicious 
on their face and called for inquiry. The defendants 
seemed to have been content to treat the time-sheets as 
simply a matter in respect of workman or foreman—to 
guard against fraud there—but the time-sheets turned out 
to be the largest part of the money frauds Miss Harwood 
committed. 
His Lordship entered judgment for the plaintiff for 
£1,259. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING ACCOUNTANTS IN PARIS 

The annual dinner of English-speaking accountants 
in Paris was held at the Hotel Continental, Paris, on 
December 2nd last. Mr. O. L. Overbury (Josolyne, 
Miles & Co.) presided, and there were 97 guests. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. Overbury stated 
that there would be no speeches beyond his own, which 
would be short. After a brief reference to the prevailing 
depression, he mentioned that the committee had en- 
deavoured in ing the seating at the dinner to 
bring together those who did not know each other rather 
than to maintain the boundaries between firms, but that 
there would be liberty of action as to association when 
they adjourned to the next room for the smoking concert. 
Practically all the guests remained for the smoking 
‘oncert, in which several members of the profession took 
part. Several artistes had been engaged for the evening, 
and the entertainment did not terminate until well after 
midnight. 

The proceedings concluded with votes of thanks to the 
Dinner Committee (Mr. O. L. Overbury, Mr. C. H. Evans, 
Mr. Oscar Fawcett, and Mr. L. C. David), and to 
Mr. C. H. Pert, Mr. G. S. Salter, and Mr. A. M. Jeffery 
Ohlson, for their efforts, which had resulted in such a 


successful evening. 


The following elections to the membership of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries are announced. As a 
Fellow: Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, Secretary of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, formerly Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 
As an Associate: Mr. James C. Fay, Secretary of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society of London 
and Chief Clerk on the staff of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


The Gutlook for Sterling. 


A Lecrure delivered before the Incorporated Accountants’ 
London and District Society by 


Professor T. E. GREGORY, D.Sc. (Econ.), 
Cassel Professor of Economics in the University of London. 


The chair was occupied by Mr. Ricnarp A. Wrrry, 
the President of the London and District Society; and 
amongst those present were Mr. Hore-Belisha, M.P. 
(Financial Secretary to the Treasury), General Sir Arthur 
Maxwell (President of the Institute of Bankers), and 
Dr. W. H. Coates, LL.B. 


Professor Grecory said: I suppose that after 
addressing an audience of economists, the next most 
difficult audience in the world is an audience of account- 
ants, because you are the people who estimate with an 
accuracy that is marvellous to humble people like myself 
the precise results of everybody's mistakes; and the 
alteration in the standard of value in this country in the 
last 15 months has, I suppose, done its little bit to save 
50 per cent. of the undertakings with which you are con- 
cerned from complete bankruptcy and decay. 

I want to begin my lecture to-night by asking, What 
is the great difference between the condition of affairs 
while we were still on the gold standard and the condition 
of affairs now when we enjoy the benefits, if they are 
benefits, of a free exchange? In both cases the problem 
from the standpoint of the foreign exchange market 
remains exactly the same. We are a part of an inter- 
national community ; we are, in fact, a very important 
part of that international community. Therefore, the 
immediate problem of the foreign exchange market is 
the problem of equilibrating supply and demand, of 
reaching a price for sterling, looked at from the standpoint 
of the world as a whole, or a price for foreign currencies, 
looked at from our standpoint, which will satisfy both 
supply and demand simultaneously ; and we have to ask 
ourselves in the first instance how a paper exchange, a 
paper standard, enables us to solve this particular problem 
of equilibrium as compared with a gold standard. The 
difference is this. It sounds a truism, but it is, in fact, 
one of the most important aspects of the whole situation. 
The difference between a paper standard and a gold 
standard is simply that under a gold standard all other 
factors in the problem have to be adjusted to the factor of 
a fixed exchange, whereas if one departs from gold, not 
only may all the other factors change, but the rate of 
exchange itself may vary. That sounds, I repeat, a very 
simple and a very obvious proposition, but it is in many 
respects the most fundamental fact with which a country 
in the position of Great Britain may be confronted ; 
because you have to ask yourselves : if you cannot alter 
the rate of exchange—and you cannot alter the rate of 
exchange in the case of the gold standard without going 
off gold—and if you can alter the rate of exchange when 
you are off gold, how does the process of linking up 
supply and demand in the first place and the rate of 
exchange in the second place really work itself out ? 

If you have a fixed exchange, the only way in which, 
if there is an excess for the moment of demand over 
supply—if, in other words, we have foreign debts of one 
kind or another which we have to settle without the 
necessary counter-claims being available—how, under the 
gold standard, is the thing done? Well, the thing is done, 
putting it rather vulgarly, by Bank Rate policy ; that is 
to say, under a gold standard, gold is allowed to move 
from this country to foreign countries until the banking 
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system as a whole is so much affected by the losses of gold 
which it has incurred that it puts up the Bank Rate 
here, and putting up the Bank Rate here has the effect 
in the long run—and it sometimes may be a very long 
run—of depressing both the level of prices and the level 
of money incomes in Great Britain ; whilst at the same 
time the loss of gold which we have incurred means that 
some other countries are receiving accretions of gold, 
and therefore the world level of prices goes up, and with 
them the world level of incomes goes up, so that our 
price level goes down and the foreign price level goes 
up. The effect is to encourage exports from this country, 
and to diminish imports, so that in the long run equili- 
brium is achieved. 
Errect or BANK RATE. 

There is, however, in every exchange situation a factor 
the importance of which cannot be overlooked. The 
first effect of a rise in the Bank Rate under the gold 
4candard—and the effect which makes itself marked long 
before the levels of prices or of incomes here or abroad are 
affected—is to shift the volume of international bankers’ 
balances between one centre and another. Let us suppose 
that for the time being we owe money to the United States. 
We cannot, under a gold standard, alter the rate of 
exchange ; but if the Bank Rate is raised here above the 
level of Bank Rates in the United States, so long as the 
American authorities and institutions do not 
distrust the future of the £ sterling, that is immediately 
followed by an inflow of balances from New York to 
London to take advantage of the higher rates for money 
which are ruling in our market from day to day. One 
might sum it up in this way. Under a gold standard 
there are two, and only two, methods of achieving equili- 
brium. The fundamental and long-period method js; to 
alter the relative levels of prices and of money incomes in 
one country as compared with the rest of the world. The 
second, which is the more immediate, and in some respects 
the more important method, from the standpoint of the 
market, is to put up the Bank Rate to affect the relative 
flow of bankers’ funds between the great international 
centres of the world. 

Now, if we ask how this situation differs from the situa- 
tion which obtains under a paper standard, the answer 
is fairly simple. There are certain common elements in 
both situations. It is possible, even under a paper 
standard like our own, supposing that the situation 
demands some alteration in the immediate day to day 
position—to bring in the necessary supply of foreign 
exchange by the simple process of putting up the Bank 
Rate. Let me take a very simple and very imminent 
possibility. It is probable, in my opinion, that 
on and after December 15th we shall have to settle an 
immediate instalment of the Anglo-American debt. If 
we could not do anything else—I repeat, if we could not 
do anything else, though we can, in fact, do other things— 
if we could not do anything else we could find the necessary 
dollars by raising the Bank Rate here, because by raising 
the Bank Rate here, say, 1 per cent. above the rate 
ruling in New York, we should attract so much money 
that the settlement of the bill immediately due would 
be a task of no difficulty whatever. I do not recommend 
this particular solution of the problem which the Treasury 
has to face within about a fortnight from now ; I simply 
use that illustration to show that one of the methods which 
is available when you have a gold standard is also avail- 
able when you have a paper standard. You can always 
use the Bank Rate as an instrument to force or attract 
or induce foreign countries to lend you the money of 
which you are immediately in need. Of course, lending 
you the money at the moment simply means that you 


have to find the money at some later time, but the use 
of the Bank Rate for attracting money is common both 
to the gold standard and the paper standard. 

The real difference between the two systems ig 
simple. Under the gold standard you may try—you 
may not always be successful—to alter all the other 
factors in the problem except the rate of exchange 
itself. Under the paper standard you may try to alter 
all the factors in the problem, including the rate of ex- 
change itself. The rate of exchange under a paper 
standard is capable of elasticity, and if you are constantly 
face to face with the problem of having to pay more to 
foreign countries than they are temporarily in the position 
of having to pay to you, one way by which this problem 
of adjustment can be solved is by the expedient of allowing 
the rate of exchange to fall. 


Errect oF Fall In Rate or EXCHANGE. 

That leads me to the question, How does a fall in the 
rate of exchange help to solve the problem? It is per- 
fectly simple. Let us suppose that we cannot meet the 
amount of the debt due on December 15th by any other 
method whatever. Let us suppose we have no resources 
in the way of American securities, we have no gold in 
the Bank of England, nobody is willing to lend us any 
money, and we are face to face with the problem of 
adjusting the debt—how can it be done by a fall in the 
rate of exchange? It can be done, because every fall 
in the rate of exchange means that foreign commodities 
in this country, owing to that very fact, become more and 
more expensive from the standpoint of the British con- 
sumer, At the present time the rate of exchange is in 
the neighbourhood of 3.20 dollars. If the rate of exchange 
were to fall on December 15th to 2.00 dollars to the £— 
this is not a prophecy, it is a mere supposition if it were 
to fall to 2.00 dollars to the £, that would mean that any- 
body here who is in the habit of using imported American 
cars, or typewriters, or who reads the New Republican 
or Harper’s Magazine, or has been in the habit of 
buying Wrigley's chewing gum, or any other of the 
delights with which America furnishes us, would have to 
pay a good deal more in terms of sterling than he paid 
before ; and as nothing has happened to his income to 
cause him to be willing to pay more than he did before, 
there would be an immediate reduction in the amount of 
American goods which this country would be in a position 
to buy. In other words, the import side of the problem 
would be affected by the circumstance that our imports 
from America would fall off. On the other hand, there 
are many kinds of English goods which, even at the pre- 
sent level of the American tariff, would become imme- 
diately attractive to Americans. If the rate of exchange 
fell from over 3 dollars to 2 dollars, I take it that Lanca- 
shire cotton goods, Rolls Royce cars, English sporting 
clothes, tennis rackets and other things that Americans 
buy in this country would become much cheaper in terms 
of dollars than they are at the present moment. There- 
fore, the effect of a fallin the rate of exchange would be to 
cause our imports from the United States to fall off and 
our exports to the United States to go up ; in other words, 
a fall in the rate of exchange, due to the existence of a paper 
standard, has the great virtue that without any alteration 
in British or American prices it does stimulate exports, 
it does increase the claims which this country has on foreign 
countries, it does reduce the amount of claims which 
foreign countries have on us. 

You can put this into more scientific language, if you 
like, in the following way. The virtue of a paper standard, 
as compared with a gold standard, is that it enables you 
to adjust the rate of exchange to the local price level, 
instead of adjusting, as you have to do under the gold 
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the local price level to the fixed exchange 
which you have chosen to adopt. In a country such as 
ours, in which costs and the level of prices are very rigid, 
in consequence of all sorts of conditions (into which I 
need not go at this stage), there is a prima facie advantage 
in adhering to the paper standard, because it enables 
you to adjust the rate of exchange to the level of costs 
instead of trying to adapt the level of costs to the rate 
of exchange. You are not to infer from what I have just 
said that I am on balance a supporter of a paper exchange, 
but any economist surveying the situation must admit 
that the real difference is constituted by the great adapt- 
ability of the rate of exchange to the local situation in the 
second case as compared with the first. 

Now I come to a question which influences the present 
situation to a very profound extent. Let us suppose 
that it is true—as it obviously is true—that the rate of 
exchange can adjust itself to the various pulls that 
are being exercised in the exchange market from time to 
time. Is it not the case that, when you have a flexible 
instrument like thé paper standard, the paper exchange 
may overshoot the mark? Even supposing the position 
of Great Britain requires a fall in the rate of exchange, 
may it not be the case that the actual rate of exchange 
will fall further than it is really required to do by the 
circumstances of the situation day by day? The answer 
to that, in general terms, is this: It is possible, once you 
have got a fluctuating rate of exchange, for the rate of 
exchange at the moment to be pushed in one direction, or 
the other, further than the circumstances of the case 
really require. 

This possibility simply arises from the fact that the 
exchange market—the market in which pounds are 
exchanged for dollars, francs, marks, &c.—embodies 
demands representing a whole series of payments 
some of which are not congruent with others. It is a 
market exposed to multifarious influences, in which all 
sorts of demands make their appearance, and the rate of 
exchange which would satisfy some of those demands is 
not sufficient to satisfy others. Economists, ever since 
the end of the War, have got into the habit of taking as 
their datum line the relative state of prices in one country 
as compared with the relative state of prices in another, 
and they have argued that the rate of exchange ought to 
be such as to equilibrate prices in the various countries 
which you are comparing with one another. What I 
mean is this. Before the War, and again after it 
(after the reintroduction of the gold standard) up to 
September 21st, 1931, the rate of exchange between pounds 
and dollars was £1 for 4.86% dollars; and, owing to the 
fact that the exchange was fixed, the price level here and 
the price level in the United States had to be such as to 
make the retention of the particular rate of exchange a 
possibility. 

Now, supposing you go off the gold standard, supposing 
American prices fall by 50 per cent., and our prices double, 
under those circumstances, economists say, the rate of 
exchange under a paper exchange is in equilibrium if it 
is such as to make British prices translated according to 
the rate of exchange the same as American prices. If 
our prices are twice what they were, and American prices 
are half what they were, it is reasonable to suppose that 
pounds ought to fall in terms of American dollars, so that 


a pound is worth a quarter of what it was before. There- 


fore, we say that the equilibrium rate of exchange, when 
thinking of prices, is a rate of exchange which makes it 
as cheap to buy in America with English pounds, or as 
cheap to buy in England with American dollars. That 
is all there is in the celebrated theory which is called 
the Purchasing Power Parity theory of the foreiga 


exchanges. The equilibrium rate of exchange, unfor- 
tunately, may, however, not necessarily be the rate of 
exchange which satisfies all the requirements of buyers 
and sellers of dollars, pounds, francs and marks on any 
particular day in the exchange market. 
Facrors OPERATING IN EXCHANGE MARKET, 

That leads one to ask, what are the main factors oper- 
ating in the market from week to week, and 
from day to day? One ean divide them up, broadly 
speaking, into four lots. First of all, there are a certain 
number of people who have got to pay for the imports 
which they draw from foreign countries, and there are 
certain other people who are entitled to receive from 
foreign countries payments for the exports which they 
are concurrently making to those countries. In addition 
to this concrete movement of goods, there is a concurrent 
movement of services. The City of London has for many 
years acted as the centre of the international finance and 
the international insurance of the world, and every year 
we are entitled to receive (even in periods of bad trade) 
£50,000,000 to £60,000,000, which represents 


payments 
for the various kinds of services—financial, insurance, ete. 


—which we carry out. I need not dilate on this par- 
ticular subject, because you cannot go to any town in 
any part of the world without finding somewhere a branch 
office of a firm of British aceountants. The British 
accountants can be paid in dollars or pesetas or what-not, 
but, sooner or later, the head office is entitled to some 
of the proceeds; therefore, in addition to streams of 
payments receivable on account of goods, there are these 
payments on account of services. The most important 
of the services we render is the great international service 
that is troubling us at the moment owing to depressed 
conditions, i. e., shipping. There are the elements which 
you will find a newspaper summing up under the heading 
of The Visible Balance of Trade — the imports and 
exports of the country. 

But in addition to these goods, and in addition to the 
invisible things which we call services, the exchange 
market is liable to be affected from moment to moment 
by the existence of fimancial relations between countries 
in the narrowest possible sense of the word. Every year 
we are entitled as a nation to receive an annual sum 
from Greek, South American, Australian and various 
other securities. We are not receiving very much at the 
moment, but we are in fact entitled to a great deal more. 
In addition to that, some American investors are taking 
up British securities, and British investors are taking 
up American securities. There is an international flow 
of securities which at times assumes very large proportions 
—how large nobody knows, but that it is of great inter- 
national importance can be gathered from the circum- 
stance that it was universally said in New York this. 
summer that the doubling of the values of American 
equity securities between the middle of July and the 
middle of September was mainly initiated by the pur- 
chases of Scottish Investment Trusts. I hope that is 
true. In any case, there is an enormous international 
flow of securities, capital movements, new issues, pur- 
chases of securities of one kind and another. In addition, 
there is a movement of interest payments, and, finally, 
besides these more or less fixed elements in the situation, 
there is the perfectly incalculable but sometimes very 
important element of speculation in the rates of exchange 
themselves. At the moment I suppose there is hardly a 
bank on the Continent of Europe which is not hoping that 
sterling is going to go down further. In the last two or 
three weeks there has undoubtedly been a very consider- 
able selling of sterling abroad in the anticipation that 
payments to America will force sterling down from 3.20 
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to 3.00, and therefore that a comfortable profit can be 
picked up until Mr. Hoover dictates the inevitable word. 
In other words, the exchange market is subject to a large 
number of influences, some of which are calculable, 
others are almost entirely incalculable, with the result 
that the rate of exchange which will satisfy all those 
demands on both sides may be a rate of exchange very 
different from the rate of exchange which you would have 
expected if you were merely taking price levels into 
account. 

Economists have invented a special terminology to 
deal with this. I will not bother you with more than one 
phrase out of many. If the rate of exchange ruling in the 
‘market is such that it is lower than the rate of exchange 
which is yielded by a comparison of price levels, then 
economists say that that particular rate of exchange is 
under-valued for the time being. It is my point 
and the point, I think, of the majority of economists— 
that sterling has been under-valued consistently from the 
time we left the gold standard in September of last year. 
On the other hand, if the rate of exchange ruling in the 
market is higher than that which ought to exist if we are 
taking comparative price levels into account, then that 
rate of exchange is stated to be over-valued. The impor- 
tance of these conceptions of under-valuation and over- 
valuation is this. If the rate of exchange is under-valued, 
it means that for the moment there is great pressure 
against imports and a great stimulus—other things remain- 
ing the same—to exports ; because, if the British rate of 
exchange to-day is 3.20, and on a comparison of price 
levels, it ought to be 3.50 or 3.80, that makes our goods to 
Americans and others extraordinarily cheap, and it makes 
American goods to us relatively extraordinarily dear. 
On the other hand, if our rate of exchange were over- 
valued, if it were 4.00 dollars to the £ when it ought to be 
3.00 dollars to the E, that would be a great discouragement 
to British exports and a great encouragement to British 
imports. The whole argument between those who did, 
and those who did not support the return to the gold 
standard in April, 1925, lay in the fact that the opponents 
of the return to the gold standard in 1925 rested their 
case on the statement that the rate of exchange at 4.86% 
dollars to the £ was grossly over-valued. I merely 
mention that by way of an illustration of what I mean 
by an under-valued or an over-valued rate of exchange. 


How SrTeruinc Has BEHAVED SINCE GoLD STANDARD 
* was Dnor ry. 

Now, how has sterling behaved since we went off gold 
in September of last year? Broadly speaking, the move - 
ments of the rate of exchange have been as follows. 
Sterling fell steadily from September to January of this 
year. It rose almost as steadily from January until July. 
From July down to the present time it has been falling 
again, and the question arises : What are the most 
important influences which have been operating in the 
dollar-sterling exchange market since we went off the 
gold standard, and how does it leave sterling at the end 
of the whole movement ? 

Let me answer the first question first. I think no 
person looking at the actual facts of the case can come to 
any other conclusion than that, on the basis of relative 
price levels in this country and in the United States, 
sterling throughout the whole of those 14 months ought to 
have been much higher than it actually was; in other 
words, throughout the whole of the period, sterling has 
been under-valued, and at times extraordinarily under- 
valued. 

I took the trouble this afternoon to work out these strik- 
ing facts. If you take the position in December, 1931, 
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when our price level was almost exactly the same as the 
price level which rules to-day—a little higher, but not 
very much—the rate of exchange between sterling and 
dollars was about 3.38 to the £. On that basis, if you com- 
pare the relative price levels operating in December, 
1931, sterling ought to have been worth 4.36 ; it 

was worth 3.38. The £ was therefore at that time enor. 
mously under-valued. If you take the position at the 
end of November of this year, when our price level was 
in the neighbourhood of 111 to 113 (I am taking the well- 
known figures of the Economist), and you compare it with 
the American price level at that time, the exchange was 
in the neighbourhood of 3.20, but it ought to have been, 
on a comparison of the relative price levels, in the neigh- 
bourhood of 3.80. The under-valuation is less than it 
was this time twelve months ago because our prices have 
remained stable, and American prices have gone down. 


Throughout the whole of the last fourteen months, 
since we have been off the gold standard, the British rate 
of exchange has been, taking price levels as your datum 
line, very considerably under-valued. Therefore, the 
effect ought to have been that we should have had a most 
terrific trade boom ; we ought to have had the time of our 
lives. But we have not had it, because other countries 
have taken the step of restricting and hampering foreign 
trade as much as they could. They realised that the 
exchange was under-valued, and that unless they took 
protective steps, British exports would increase, and the 
result has been an amount of interference with the volume 
and amount of international trade such as the world has 
hardly ever seen before. 


I want to emphasise the fact that, ever since we went 
off the gold standard, looked at from the price level point of 
view, sterling has been constantly under-valued. There- 
fore, we have to ask, what are the causes which have 
led to this under-valuation ? Well, I think sterling has 
been throughout the last 14 months the plaything, the 
football, of capital and interest movements. Down to 
December, 1931, the movement in the rate of exchange 
was almost entirely dominated by what foreign countries 
thought of the Labour Government and of the National 
Government ; in other words, there was very considerable 
distrust of the future outlook in Great Britain, and this 
sent sterling rattling down without any reference whatever 
to the intrinsic purchasing power of the £ at home. 


In the Spring of this year there took place a dramatic 
rise in the value of sterling, which brought it up from 
3.30 to 3.80. What was that due to? It was due to 
nothing more mysterious than the double series of panics 
in the United States when at one time it looked as if 
the last thing Americans wanted to hold was the American 
dollar. I do not regret the American panic. Some 
people were frightfully alarmed in this country because 
sterling was going up, but I rather welcomed it. We 
were enabled to pay off our debt to New York and to Paris, 
owing to the fortunate circumstance (to us) that the 
Americans were beginning to distrust their own currency. 
In the Spring of this year we saw what was happening— 
bank failures and falling prices in the United States itself; 
and ever since the summer the renewed fall in sterling 
is primarily to be ascribed to financial movements of one 


kind and another. 


First of all, there came the boom on the New York 
Stock Exchange. People bought dollars in this country 
in order to be able to buy American equities. Then 
there came the renewed feeling of confidence on the part 
of Americans themselves in the outlook. They therefore 
repatriated some of the balances which they sent over 
here in the spring. In addition to that, there came the 
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ordinary normal pressure in July, which goes on until 
the end of the year, representing the movements of cotton, 
wheat and other things. In any case, it is perfectly easy 
to link up the major movements in sterling with the 
major financial events which have taken place in the last 
14 months. It is not by any means as easy to link up 
the movements in sterling with the relative movements 
in prices which have taken place in the same period. 


RELATION OF Price LEVELS AND RATE oF EXCHANGE. 


It is quite true that in the long run the price levels 
and the rate of exchange will stand in some sort of equili- 
brium relationship to one another, but that does not really 
tell you whether, in the short run, it is the dog which 
wags the tail or the tail which wags the dog. In other 
words, it does not tell you whether the fall in foreign 
prices is the cause of the fall in the rate of exchange, or 
whether it is British policy in one way or another that 
has caused British prices to go down and to carry with 
them a subsidiary movement in the rate of exchange. 
Ihave an uneasy feeling, although I know some authorities 
would not agree with me, that we have been in some res- 
pects the greatest deflationary force in the world ever 
since we went off the gold standard. We have got the 
British internal price level more or less constant—whether 
by luck or good fortune or the capacity of the National 
Government I do not care to go into. We have, in fact, 
got the British price level more or less steady ; but we 
are in the position of being monopolists, and we can 
switch our demand for raw materials and foodstuffs about 
the raw material world with an influence on prices which 
would be quite incredible unless one realised what the 
actual circumstances of the raw material world were. 


In the first place, if we refused to buy American maize, 
or American cotton, or Virginia tobacco, and bought 
these things in Canada, Rhodesia and elsewhere, of course 
we should at once exert a tremendous pressure upon 
American gold prices. In the second place, we have 
become in the course of the last twelve months a tariff 
country. We are therefore in a position to force the raw 
material producers to lower their prices considerably in 
order to get over our tariff barrier, in consequence of 
which we are at the present time, in my opinion, a defla- 
tionary rather than an inflationary force so far as the rest 
of the world is concerned. The whole traffic into Great 
Britain, so far as foodstuffs and raw materials are con- 
cerned, is a “* bottle-neck ’’ traffic, and we can make the 


justifies the recent fall in exchange, and one can find 
parallels to the recent fall in other cases over the last 
fourteen months. 


Tun Furure or STERLING. 


That brings me to the last portion of my lecture, 
r So far, I have 


economist is in a position to do it, and that is to tell you 
what the rate of exchange is going to be on January Ist, 
1983. If I knew it, I would keep that particular secret 
very closely locked up in my bosom. But I do not know 
it, and I must therefore be somewhat vague when I talk 
about the future of sterling. 


First of all, I waat to draw attention to one important 
circumstance. At the moment, sterling is under-valued. 
We therefore have at once two possibilities: we can 
either allow sterling to go up and face the consequences 
in the shape of falling internal prices, or we can try and 
keep sterling at its present figure or even lower, in which 
case as soon as anything like a world recovery takes place 
we are bound to face the fact that the internal price 
level is likely to go up very sharply. We have been 
benefiting by the fact that we have been deflating world 
prices, but as soon as other people start buying at the 
lower rate of exchange, the greater will be the possibility 
of pressure upon internal prices. 


The second element which is likely to affect the future 
of sterling is the present and anticipated Treasury policy 
on the subject of the floating debt. It is a very remarkable 
circumstance that after nearly three years of the most 
what shall I say ?—deep-seated depression that the world 
has ever seen, the level of bankers’ deposits at the Bank 
of England is up by some £18 millions, and the level of 
deposits at the joint stock banks is up by something like 
£200,000,000. As soon as trade recovers, I look forward 
to a very sharp rise in prices on this ground alone. We 
have—I say it with bated breath in the presence of the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury—we have in effect 
within the last nine or ten months been pursuing a kind 
of inflationary policy. It has not had any effect upon 
prices so far, but it may have as soon as the velocity of 
circulation of bank deposits begins to go up. If prices 
do rise, because we have increased actively the volume of 

purchasing power in this country, of course that means 
that the rate of exchange is likely to go down unless other 
countries do the same thing. 


The third factor which is influencing, or is likely to 
influence, the course of sterling, is the level of interest 
rates in this country and the United States. There is an 
enormous disparity between the yield of bonds in London 
and in New York. One of the reasons why people have 
not taken advantage of this disparity is the fall in ex- 
change. As soon as people tumble to the fact that there 
is no particular reason why they should not hold an 
American security rather than a British one—as soon 
as the investing public, under the spur of the next Budget, 
realises this fact, we may look forward to considerable 
capital movements out of London into New York, and 
the effect of that will be a fall in sterling. 


Now I have to call attention to the movements of 285 
opinion. For the last 14 months there has been one slogan 
in the financial and other press which has always gone 
down with the British people For heaven’s sake, do 
not let sterling go up, because if it does we will all be 
ruined again.“ The general feeling in business and 
financial circles has been that we ought to encourage a 
further fall in sterling rather than a rise; that means 
that of the two alternati the exchange at 
the present level or allowing it to go up—we are more 
likely to peg it. The probable course of sterling is do- 
ward rather than upward. 


But, of course, we are not the only pebble on the beach. 
We have to consider two other sets of circumstances. 
The first is the course of American prices. I think that 
as one surveys these problems of international economic 
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foreigner pay the particular price that we dictate ; in 

other words, in consequence of our monopoly position 

as the one sound buyer left, apart from the United States, 

I think we have really deflated world prices by going off 

gold rather than helped them to go up. Whether I am 

right or wrong on this particular point, I am, in my own 

mind, certain about this one thing, that the movements 

of exchange rates in the last 14 months have been more 

the expression of financial factors than they have been 

the expression of price factors, and I think most authori- 

ties who have studied the subject will be inclined to agree 

with me. Certainly there has not been anything in the 

present situation in the last two or three weeks which 

CSC | 
throwing some light upon the future. There is one thing . 
that I cannot do, and J do not think any responsible 
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iting, the more 288 one arrives at the simple convic- 
tion that the economic future of the world depends very 
largely upon what happens in the United States. We 
have to ask ourselves, is it probable that prices will go 
on falling in the United States, or is it possible or probable 
that prices will rise there? If we peg sterling at a low 
figure and prices rise in America, prices in this country 
will go up more rapidly than would otherwise be the 
ease. 


We have to ask ourselves what are the probabilities of 
the situation. Well, upon that subject it is almost impos- 
sible to speak except in terms of “ifs” and “ buts.” 
I believe myself that, just as our own technical banking 
situation points to a rather sharp rise in prices if recovery 
returns, that is just as true of the American situation. 
We have no idea in this country of the extent to which 
the Federal Reserve system has been pumping credit into 
the American financial world. The level of credit issued 
by the Federal Reserve system to-day is higher than at 
any time, I think, except during the War itself. Millions 
of currency are hoarded by the public, and more millions 
are in the banks, and the consequence is that if the tide 
does turn, we may look forward to a very sharp rise in 
American prices. That will be the moment when the 
British Government will have a very hard task in front 
of it. 


“In the last few days, the news one has heard from the 
United States has been anything but encouraging. It 
is, quite on the cards that if unemployment grows this 
winter, if the Stock Exchange fails to respond to the 
mild medicine in the shape of credit expansion, we may 
have renewed disturbances in the American dollar. The 

effect of that would be to send the sterling rate of 
up. We might have a renewed flight from the 
But if there is to be a bad winter, American 


ex 
dollar. 
prices will go on falling, and that will reinforce the fall 
in the dollar-sterling rate of exchange which I have said 
is almost inevitable, or at least probable, on other grounds 
as well. 


Tue QuESTION OF DeBT RELATIONS. 


‘ ‘Lastly, in surveying the immediate future, one has to 
consider the effects of the existing debt relations between 
this country and the United States. I am not going into 
the question as to whether we ought to pay or not, I am 
simiply dealing with the question of what will happen if 
we do pay. There is no reason whatever why our pay- 
ment on December 15th should shake the exchange to the 
extent of one-sixteenth of an American cent. So long 
as’ this country has got in the neighbourhood of 
£140,000,000 in the Bank of England, it is perfectly 
ludicrous to suggest that there must necessarily be any 
effect upon the dollar rate of exchange at all. There 
will in any case be a bill to pay when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer introduces the next Budget; but there 
need not be any effect whatever upon the dollar sterling 
tate of exchange. All that it is necessary to do in order 
to, cover this particular payment is to ship some of the 
gold which the Bank of England now possesses. The 
risk which is attached to that is merely that the intelli- 
gent foreigner ” is really so unintelligent that he cannot 

h between an increase in the fiduciary situation 
and the total volume of notes in circulation. 


The mere fact that we take £30,000,000 out of the Bank 
of England, and have £30,000,000 more notes circulating 
without any gold behind them makes no difference. It 
really is the duty of the authorities to make clear to the 
foreigner that the export of gold at this particular stage 
of the economic depression is not equivalent to an increase 
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in the total volume of circulation in the United Kingdom, I 
therefore think that we need not alter the rate of ex 

at all by paying the next instalment of the American debt, 
I am not going to talk about what is going to happen 
after the next instalment. The only thing we have to 
fear in this direction are certain psychological reactions 
on the minds of Continental bankers. Every Continental 
banker has already, I suppose, been bearing sterling, 
and cannot go on bearing it because we have paid our 
debt in a perfectly lawful way. I think there has been 
some tendency in the press and elsewhere to e 

the effect on the rate of exchange which is likely to be 
produced by the payment of the next instalment, so long 
as we pay it in gold. The only other way of paying it 
is by conscripting American dollar securities in this 
country or going into the exchange market and buying 
exchange. If we did that, it would have a very powerful 
effect in sending sterling down, but I suggest that ther 
is absolutely no need whatever for us to pursue that par- 
ticular course. In any case, in comparison with the two 
other factors which I have mentioned—the course of 
prices in America and Treasury policy and the course of 
prices here - the next debt payment is very small beer” 
indeed. 

There is one final point as regards the future of sterling 
to which I want to draw your attention. If nothing is 
done in the course of the next twelve months to alleviate 
the burden of tariffs and exchange restrictions from which 
the world is now suffering, these would be another factor 
tending to push sterling down. You will remember the 
old illustration used by Bernard Shaw of the classic 
contest between the manufacturers of big guns and the 
manufacturers of armour plate. As soon as somebody 
invented bigger guns, the manufacturers of armour plate 
invented better armour plate, and so it went on. That 
has been the position between the countries off gold and 
the countries who do not want to receive imports. 


The net effect is that the world’s tariff levels to-day are 
I suppose, higher than they have been at any time since 
the end of the seventcenth century. And, what is worse, 
public administrators, civil servants and politicians have 
become much more able and much more honest during the 
course of the last two centuries, so that you cannot buy 
your way through a tariff, which I understand was 
possible in the old days of Russian and other autocracy. 
If the tariff levels keep on going up, the tendency will be, 
on this as well as on other grounds, for sterling to fall. 


Summing it all up, there are perhaps two chances for 
sterling to go up. The first lies in the fact that our 
exchange is under-valued, and that we can, if we like, 
choose by deliberate policy to reduce the degree of under- 
valuation. The second lies in the future of American 
prices. But I think, speaking frankly, he would be 4 
very bold man indeed, even if he is the Editor of the 
City column of a newspaper, who would be prepared to 
bet what sterling will look like this time next year. 


Discussion. 


The Cuarrman : I am sure you will all agree that we 
have had a very entrancing address on a subject which 
offers plenty of opportunity for debate. We have on the 

latform this — several gentlemen who are particu- 
rly competent to discuss the subject, and I am privileged 
to call upon two of them to open the discussion. May I 
offer on your behalf a special word of welcome to Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury? We 
are delighted to welcome him here and, although you may 
possibly be a little disappointed, I feel sure you will quite 
— omg desire to be — on —— = 11 
regard to great responsibilities whic upon 
shoulders. I am, therefore, going to call on, first, General 
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Sir Arthur Maxwell, President of the Institute of Bankers, 
and secondly, Dr. W. H. Coates, who, as you know, is one 
of our own examiners and who gave us an address on 


Currency not long ago. 


General Sir AnrnurR MaxwEII., K.C.B.: In the first 
I should like to compliment Professor Gregory on his 
— interesting and courageous address. I am 


have not been the only deflationary cause in the world ; 
another very material deflationary cause. 
the world’s trade during the past 40 or 50 
has been carried on with borrowed money ; that 
been provided on short-term or long-term 
and the two countries that are at present able to 
have for various reasons refrained from lending. 
is one of the great deflationary causes of to-day and 
one of the causes of the reduction in price levels. That 
fact is very often ignored, but I we should all re- 
member it, without in any way blaming either of the two 
nations concerned, because, after all, they have both 
had very hard knocks, both as regards the money they 
have lent and the where they have lent it. The 
next thing I would like to emphasise—and this is a prac- 
tical point is how sensitive and vulnerable our exchange 
is to influences other than normal ones. When we went 
off the gold standard it was not really that any normal 
circumstances arose to cause us to do so; it was because of 
accumulating circumstances diffe in character—our 
budgetary position, our balance of international 1 2 
ments, and reports (which were very often ) 
foreign newspapers regarding our general conduct. t 
was really what caused us to go off the gold standard. 
Many of the that Professor Gregory has been saying 
to you t. on relative 212 can be en- 
tirely upset by these sentimental and other influences of 
which we know. The real thing is that with consideration 
for the future we have to endeavour to realise the position, 
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In addition, there is tion, which is a very impor- 
tant factor in our exchanges to-day. It is ps not 
strange that when trade is bad lation is ; everyone 
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course or on change. they are trying to 
make money now on the foreign exchange. Speculation, 
therefore, is a very important factor in the level of our 
and that of other countries to-day, and I think 
have to be very carefully watched whatever 
to our payments to the U.S.A. I 
to pay—and that is for the 
decide—it is much better, not only from 
country’s point of view, but also from that of America 
France indeed from the world point of view— it is 
r To pay 
orm would be not only dangerous and 
country, but harmful to international 
ternational trade. If we are going to 
gold Professor Gregory did not say how we 
15th, but that is a 
err 8 -9gy oa 
There is one other point I would like to deal with. 
n and the relative 
price is are very nice in their way, but this is a very 
and industrialised country, 
foreign or external trade whether it 
dominion, or colonial for about five-sixths 
its foodstuffs, and possibly nearly as much of its raw 
and we cannot take the risks that other people 
an almost self-supporting country it is a 
altogether. ae eee eee 
remember that it is that 
supply us with might 
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grad find some other markets if we were not able to 
ry & r price owing to the depreciation of our currency. 

uld like, even though the Financial to the 
Treasury is present, to say that until we face the position, 
and adopt more radical reforms in our expenditure, the 
budgetary position of this country and the nee of our 
international payments will still weigh very much with 
the outlook for sterling. 


Dr. W. H. Coates, LL. B.: First, I should like to add 
my tribute to the lucidity and directness of the address 
which Professor G ry given us. On the whole, I 
think he was somewhat pessimistic as to the outlook for 
sterling. If I remember correctly, some little time 
he wrote a memorandum for one of the Canadian banks, 
which he dealt with various phases of the depression, and 
towards the end of it he said it was not so much a question 
of knowledge but a question of will to apply that know- 
ledge. There are many economists and kers who 
agree with him. It therefore surprised me a little that he 
did not say one or two words on what is proposed to be 
an instrument for the knowledge which exists in 
the world on these very difficult subjects, namely, the 
World Economic Conference. Many of you will remember 
that in the Annexe to the Lausanne Agreement it was 
stated that the object of this Conference would be to 
discuss many subjects, such as the level of prices, agree- 
ments between producers, tariffs, quotas, exchange 
restrictions, sound currency, and so forth. I venture to 
think that the outlook for sterling is bound up with what- 

ver that Conference may recommend, assuming that the 

vernments who concur in its recommendations do actu- 
ally address their minds to carrying out the recommenda- 
tions. So far as one may judge from Press announce- 
ments, not only in this country but elsewhere, I think 
there is at present a good deal of confusion in the minds of 
those who are responsible for directing high policies ; at 
any rate it is difficult sometimes to see consistency in their 
views emerging in the results of actions which they 
inspire. B „the industrialist does not 
know what main lines of policy are inspiring actions, not 
only in this country but in the United States, in France 
—724— on the Continent, so that he is very much in 
the dark in directing his own industrial activities. In 
the United States, for instance, as Professor Gregory has 
said, the Federal Reserve Bank has expanded the basis of 
credit very largely. The volume of Government securities 
has risen enormo Week by week, during a certain 
period, one hund million do worth of securities 
were bought ; then it stopped, and we did not know why 
it was stopped—whether or not it was because the Bank’s 
excess reserves reached a certain figure. Now one 
does not know whether or when they are to sell, or 
what their policy is. We are in a somewhat 
difficulty in this country. The Bank of England has 
increased its ho of gold and securities, but we do not 
know whether „ if so, to what extent—that policy 
is going to be continued. It may have been directed 
solely to meet immediate needs, and when those needs are 
met the policy may be reversed. It will, I hope, be the 
function of the World Economic Conference to deal with 
these matters, and to harmonise many of the contradictory 
and disturbing influences which at present trouble the 
world. Another great which will have to be 
faced, and which cannot be dissociated from the outlook 
for sterling, is the enormous burden of debts. I do not 
refer to the inter-governmental debts—war debts— 
but to great burden of debt which is responsible for 
many of the present restrictions on international exchange. 
It is also an internal problem—especially in Australia, 
Canada and the United States. We do not know whether 
there is to be a policy of considered arrangements, or one 
of letting work themselves out. All these questions 
must be elucidated, and they seem to me to be intimately 
tied up with the outlook for sterling. 


Mr. WessterR: Is there not a very great difference 
between exchange and currency ? 
„ of course, really 


Professor Grecory: Exchange 
measures the value of one currency in terms of another. 
; 0 
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economists,”” but I was glad to hear him emphasise that 
there were sensible economists, and I would like to say— 
without throwing bouquets at him—that he is one of the 
few we have got. I am going to talk as the man-in-the- 
street, a common or garden man like yourselves, though I 
happen to be a banker and you happen to be accountants. 
; I would like to say one or two things with regard to 
Professor Gregory’s general remarks, and the first is that 
| and have the courage and resolution to deal with it. 
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But what Mr. Webster is probably thinking of is the 
difference between the pure power of currency in 
its own country as compared with another country. Of 
course there is a difference. 


Mr. C. B. Marks: Does Dr. Gregory advocate an 
increase in wages in order to accelerate trade generally, 
having to the fact that the banks at the present 
time are ing money? Could not that money be 
used in connection with Home trade by giving employ- 
ment to a greater number of men? If the workers had 
more money to spend, it would mean that they would 
consume more, and manufacturers in this country would 
thereby have more work to give them. 


Professor Grecory : I think that question ought to be 
addressed to General Sir Arthur Maxwell. cannot 
attempt to answer Mr. Marks in the short time that is 
available, for obviously a question of this sort goes down 
to the very fundamentals of economic policy. Let me 
try and summarise what I feel. He asks : do I believe it is 
desirable to raise the level of wages in order to encourage 
trade ? I think if you are going to raise the level of wages 
by banking devices, you might as well be honest and 
inflate ; and if you are going to inflate, it is much simpler 
to do that, not by attempting to raise the wages of those 
who are in employment at any particular time, but by 
— © gn Se cit. If I wanted to 
people in country employed through that particular 
mechanism, I would recommend the Government not to 
try and balance the Budget, but to to the bankers of 
England and get what they in order to set the 
wheels going aright. Now, may I add a word or two? 
If you are going to and inflate or reflate if you 
are going to do these t do not try and do it through 
wage policy. Let us also be perfectly clear about what 
the effects of it are going to be. Dr. Coates referred to an 
article of mine in the Monthly Review of the Royal Bank of 
Canada. Twelve or fourteen months ago, when everybody 
was on the Gold Standard and one had not these present 
difficulties to deal with, I was in favour of concerted action 
by the Central Banks of the world in the matter of finance. 
But I have since become very doubtful about that policy, 
merely because if the whole world, or a large part of it, is 
on paper, you cannot play about with a paper — 
and not run enormous risks. I quite agree that, from 
immediate short-run point of view, you can get over your 
difficulties by means of inflation, but the real difficulty is 
to know when to stop. I have not really answered all 
Mr. Marks’ point. Let me answer him directly. On the 
subject of w: „that is not the way to do it; and on 
the subject of reflation, try it if you , but for heaven’s 
sake let us know what we are doing. 


Mr. E. Cassteton Exuiorr, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Professor Gregory, said that he would look 
forward to reading the lecture in the Journal, and trying to 
understand something of it, because the subject was a vast 
one, and even Professor Gregory had disappointed them, 
for he had not told them what the outlook for sterling 
really was. (Laughter.) He had, however, delivered a 
lecture such as one would ex from a man of his calibre, 
and they were all very gra to him. 


Mr. Tuomas KEENS seconded the vote of thanks, and 
it was carried with acclamation. 


Professor Grecory, in returning thanks, said: May I 
just add one or two words with regard to the very kind 
comments of General Maxwell and Dr. Coates? I quite agree 
that they have raised a series of problems which I did not 
adumbrate in my address and which are of the highest 
significance. In reply to Dr. Coates, I can assure him 
that on my notes I had quite a lot to say about the con- 
ditions cater which we should or should not return to the 

id standard, and the World Economic Conference 

med rather large on my notes. But I refrained from 
going on beyond the usual limits of an hour. I have 
various ideas about the World Economic Conference, but 
I must frankly confess that my overwhelming thought 


at the moment is that I wish it was not going to take 
place. I agree with Dr. Coates as to the immense 
nificance to us, to the United States and to other countries, 
of getting some arrangement of the fixed interest bearing 
debts of the world. What the world wants most at the 
present time is some machinery by which States can be- 
come bankrupt in a res ble fashion—{laughter)—some 
machinery, more flexible, less prejudiced, quicker then 
the present method by which States do not pay. The 
problem of the raw material countries to-day is so serious 
that I cannot imagine anything more useful than the 
invention of some machinery by which a State couid with 
self-respect and dignity approach some tribunal to have 
its difficulties — | If the burden of international 
finance is ever again to be assumed, either by London 
or New York, we would be well advised to introduce 
something like a universal gold clause, or price index, in 
the arrangement we make with foreign countries. I quite 
agree that the problem of international debts is of great 
importance. General Maxwell, I think, added everything 
I ought to have added in my address. I agree that, in 
the short run, the position of the balance of payments in 
this country, and position of the Budget, are likely to 
leave their mark on the course of sterling. I hesitated 
about introducing the balance of payments as an inde- 
pendent agency likely to affect the course of exchange; I 
preferred to deal with these things in terms of movements 
of goods and services rather t in terms of what I 
always consider the rather artificial t : the balance of 
trade. I _ agree that the position of the Budget next 
year is of the utmost importance, and I view the American 
debt problem seriously, not so much because we cannot 
pay this time or next time, but because it leaves us with 
an intolerable tax burden to face. We know that the 
Bank of England is not going to impose any obstacle to 
what the Government of the day demands in the way of 
shipments of gold, but the question is—How are we going 
to adjust the increased debt charge which is involved by 
borrowing 30 million pounds from the Bank of England ? 
Whether we are to do it by adding to the floating debt, or 
by settling it in next year’s Budget, is, of course, a problem 
of immense significance. I do not know how it is going 
to be done ; I leave that to my silent friend on ay 
(Mr. Hore-Belisha). But 1 would emphasise W 
General Maxwell has said about the importance of these 
particular problems. We have been in this respect a most 
unfortunate nation. We have done more than any other 
country in the world has done towards equilibrating its 
Budget and paying its debts, and what we have got for it 
has been kicks all round. The Continent does not 
believe we are honest about it, and America says : This 
shows that you are in a position to pay more pa will 
only make up your mind to do it.“ It is one more illus- 
tration of the saying that it is dishonesty in finance rather 
than honesty in finance which pays a nation! I think I 
did emphasise, what General Maxwell did, that the course 
of exchange during the last twelve months has been 
very largely a psychological matter. Such things as price 
movements, er-Valuation and — seem 
very thin as compared with the solid reality of the 
foreigner being frightened of sterling. The economist 
must, however, hope that behind all this ebb and flow of 
sentiment and dilly-dallyings there are general laws which 
are capable of more or recise statement. If you are 
going to understand a world situation of this kind you 
must be able to think of it in the wide and philosophie 
sense as well as in the sense in which the big banker thinks 
of it. When both economists and bankers are speaking 
the same „then, I think, if this country is going 
to be saved from its financial troubles at all, it will be 
through the fact that at last economists have become 
sufficiently practical to understand what bankers say and 
bankers have become sufficiently theoretical to understand 
what the man at the other end of the telephone thinks. 
Let me again thank you for your very reception of 
me. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. W. A. 
PEARMAN, seconded by Mr. A. S. ALLEN, supported 
by Mr. Hore-Betisna, M. P., was carried ly. 
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‘TOPICAL PROBLEMS IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The following are notes of a lecture delivered at Bridgend 
by Mr. F. J. Alban, C. B. E., F. S. A. A., to a joint meeting 
of the Incorporated Accountants’ South Wales and 
Monmouthshire District Society, and the Swansea and 
South-West Wales District Society, jointly with members 
of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. The chair was 

by Mr. Norman E. Lamb, F.S.A.A., and there 
was a large attendance. 

Mr. Alban affirmed that in view of the magnitude of 
present day national and local expenditure, and the 
reduced resources of the nation, it was obvious, in the 
words of the Report of the May Committee issued 
in July of 1931, that a solution has to be found if 
democracy is not to suffer shipwreck on the hard rock 
of finance... 

Economy in local government was bound to depend 
very largely upon the policy of the Government of the 
day. During the past ten years we had seen local authorities 
eoerced by one Government into colossal expenditure on 
education, roads, &c., then slowed down by the following 
Administration, to be driven forward again by the next 
Government, whose successors forthwith reversed the 
policy, and so on! It could be plainly seen, despite its 
many virtues, that democratic government did not tend 
to stability and economy. 

Although policy played so considerable a part, there 
was ample room in local affairs for the constant application 
by councillors of what might be termed the “ will to 
economise. True economies could often be effected by 
departing from the spirit of the parish pump,” and by a 
willingness to regard the problems of local government 
from the standpoint of the population affected, and the 
best and most economical method of providing for their 
local government, rather than from the narrow point of 
view of the vested interests represented in the existing 
boundaries of local government areas—often arbitrarily 
fixed. Growths and developments of population should be 
capable of easy assimilation into the local government 
unit best fitted for their administration ; it necessarily 
followed that (subject to proper safeguards) the finance 
of local government should be re-adjusted on such a basis 
that each local government area could administer the 
essential services without undue burden on its ratepayers. 

Regional government for special services over wide 
areas—of which they had a notable and successful example 
in the Mid-Glamorgan Water Board—was, in the Lecturer’s 
judgment, a valuable tendency in the direction of “ long- 
term” economy. 

Local government administration was often derided 
and criticised, but was nevertheless absolutely essential 
to the welfare of the population. The great work done 
for Birmingham by that pioneer of local government, the 
late Joseph Chamberlain, in the face of keen opposition 
was an object lesson of what could be achieved by judicious 
productive expenditure in the acquisition and develop- 
ment by the municipality of essential services, and the 
securing to the local public purse of the “ betterment ” 
resulting from the clearance of slum areas. Joseph 
Chamberlain was accused at the time of the 
amount of non-productive debt. Events had proved that 
he was a good steward of the civic purse, and that he had 
made municipal reform the means of creating property for 
his city. The land bought by Chamberlain for the clear- 
ance of shums—and productively developed under leases 
granted by the Town Council—would twenty years hence 
become the absolute property of the Corporation, and 


would make Birmingham one of the richest municipalities 
in the kingdom. 

Mr. Alban reviewed the various sources open to rate- 
payers to obtain information regarding their local finances, 
and mentioned that the valuable return of Rates Levied 
in South Wales Towns, prepared by Mr. R. A. Wetherall, 
the Borough Treasurer of Swansea, was being amplified. in 
an endeavour to show the position resulting from the 
operation of the Local Government Act, 1929. This would 
increase the utility of the Return. He commented on the 
useful epitome published each year by the City Controller 
of Cardiff, Mr. John Allcock, in the Western Mail, in 
which the facts of city finance were made easily and 
conveniently available to every ratepayer. 

As regards valuation for local rating, it was essential 
in the interests of reliable and comparable statistical data 
and (as a consequence) equity between ratepayer and 
ratepayer, that there should be uniformity not only 
between areas in the same county, but over the country 
as a whole, in view of the rateable value factor in the 
formula for the block grant under the Local Government 
Act, 1929. 

Interesting tables were submitted showing the rate 
burden of the county in aggregate, and the particular 
burden of South Wales areas. ‘ 

The between the rates in South Wales and 
those in other parts of the country was largely accounted 
for by the fact that the income of the smaller South Wales 
areas as measured by the available rateable value per head 
of population was very low. As the same standard of 
efficiency was required from rich and poor areas alike in 
the carrying out of national services falling upon local 
rates (e. g., education, public health, public assistance, 
roads, &c.), it followed that considerable disparities in the 
weight of the burden falling upon these diverse areas must 
arise. 


It was for the accountants and secretaries to ascertain 
the real facts, and to determine how far the 
rates burden was due to this unscientific and unfair 
adjustment of national burdens, and how far it arose from 
circumstances within the control of the local adminis- 
trator. Let this distinction be achieved—and improved 
methods of ascertaining unit costs and accounting gener- 
ally were being extensively developed and applied—and 
the path of the real economist would be facilitated. 

A Commissioner from Whitehall enforcing the most 
stringent economies could not with a rateable value of 
£8 per head of population carry out a national education 
system for the same rate in the £ as an area having a 
rateable value of £10 per head. That was the essence of 
the South Wales problem—small resources to meet 
national services. es 

A re-arrangement of the cost of the national services 
falling upon local rates, such as public assistance and 
education, was long overdue. The case was amply recog- 
nised in the Report just issued by the Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance ; the Liverpool Corporation 
in June last had pressed upon the Government the equity 
of an equalisation of poor relief expenditure over the 
whole kingdom. 

The Lecturer gave some interesting statistics with 
to the loan debt of local authorities, and explained the 
chief proposals contained in the Report issued recently 
by the Committee on Local Expenditure. 

The best interests of local government would be served 
in the present lean times not by a hasty and ill-considered 
pruning and scrapping of parts of the local government 
machine, but by a standard of reasoned frugality, planning 
and foresight—and, as advised by the Minister of Health, a 
period of general tidying up in local government affairs. 
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The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER, 1932, 


Passed in Final. 
Order of Merit. 
Ricues, Frank Joun, Clerk to F. W. Palmer & Co., 15, 


Bank Plain, Norwich. (First Prize and First Certifi- 
cate of Merit.) 


Curre, Noet, Clerk to Ernest Holbrook (Ernest Hol- 
brook & Co.), 24-25, Western Mail Chambers, Cardiff. 
(Second Prize and Second Certificate of Merit.) 


DENNING, ArTHuUR, Clerk to Ware, Ward & Co., 21, 
Cathedral Yard, Exeter. (Third Certificate of Merit.) 


DrummonD, JoserpH Marnacu, Borough Accountant’s 
Department, Municipal Buildings, * Street, 
Reading. (Fourth Certificate of Merit 


cowrax, Glabrs Laura, Clerk to 3 Co., 
118, Baker Street, London, W. I. (Fifth Certificate 


of Merit.) 
Alphabetical Order. 
ANAND, Oup# NanAN, B.A., Clerk to Walter E. Lambert 
& Co., 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


ASHILL, Maurice ComBeER, Clerk to William L. Flemington, 
144, Acre Lane, Brixton, London, S.W.2. 


Bartow, Sypney, Audit Department, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd., Corporation Street, Manchester. 


BEARDSMORE, ERNEST FRANK, Clerk, to Frank Cripwel 


(Corfield & Cripwell), 12, Cherry Street, B 
BreauMont, Epwarp, City Treasurer’s Office, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 


Bex, Tuomas, Clerk to Percy F. Ward, 27, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

BENNETT, James, Clerk to C. W. Legge (Clinch & Legge), 
Hurdis House, Broad Street, Seaford, Sussex. 


BENNINGTON, NorMAN, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 


Town Hall, Ealing, London, W.5. 

Bentuam, WatTER, Clerk to Bottomley & Smith, Halifax 
Permanent Chambers, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 

Buaya, PIDAS Hassananp, B. A., formerly Clerk to 
Fellows, Crabb & Co., 102, Wool Exchange, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

BInDs ALL, STANLEY SAMUEL, Clerk to Whitfield, Wilson, 
oe & Co., Martin’s Bank Chambers, Park Row, 


Biss, — WIN Henry, Borough Treasurer 
and Comptroller’s 8 Municipal Chambers, 
Corn Street, Newport, Mon. 
Buack, Norman, Clerk to W. J. M. Stewart & Co., 75, 
High Street, Belfast. 
Borrey, JAMES ROWLAND, 8 Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 
ea NELLIE ExizaBetu, Clerk to E. Watts & Co., 
Chandos House, Palmer Street, Victoria Street, 
MT ng S. W. I. 
Brown, Alxc, Clerk to Bramwell Collinge (Collinge & 
Halstead), Fleet Street, Bury. 
Brown, Cartes AntTuony, City Treasurer's Office, 
Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
- Bryant, Cyrm Henry, Clerk to H. H. Bobart (Bobart, 
; Baskett & Co.), Salisbury Chambers, 65-66, Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C.2. 
Bontinc, Frep, City Treasurer’s Office, Exchange 
Buildings, Cheapside, Nottingham. 


Burrow, KxNNETR, Clerk to Cyril Wain, 7-8, Osborne 
Buildings, 91, Kirkgate, Bradford. 

CHAKRAVARTY, ANNADA CHARAN, M. A., B.L., Clerk te 
Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co., B4, Clive Buildings, 
Calcutta. 


CHAPPELL, CHARLES Ivor Spencer, A.C.A., Allandale, 
Knole Road, Bournemouth (formerly Clerk to A. 8. 
Donald, Bournemouth). 


CuuTEeR, GrorGE STEPHEN, Accountant’s De 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, 9, Clements 
Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C.4. 

CLaur, Joux WILLIAu, District Audit Department, Min- 
istry of Health, Roker, Billing Road, Northampton. 

Colx, Leonarp ALFRED, Clerk to Black, Geoghegan & 
Till, Orient House, 21, Budge Row, London, E. C.. 

Cowzer, Epwarp Gaul, Clerk to E. J. Dowdall & Shaw, 
5, Donegall Square South, Belfast. 

Darvuvata, JaAL Kuaursepsi1, B. A., formerly Clerk te 
K. S. Aiyar & Co., 65, Apollo Street, Bombay. 
Das, Rom Kanto, B.Sc., Clerk to James S. Fraser, 69, 

West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Davies, Georrrey, Clerk to Harmood Banner & Son, 
24, North John Street, Liverpool. 

DESHPANDE, ANANT VENKTESH, formerly Clerk to Dalal 
& Shah, 70, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Dougan, Dennis Lesiiz, Clerk to Leslie D. Malpas, 
Upper Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth. 

Durtron, Guapys, Clerk to 
5, Godwin Street, Bradford. 

EasTMax, Barnet, Clerk to H. E. Harwood, 73 and 75, 
Albion Street, Leeds. 

Easton, Dante. Avucustus, Clerk to R. T. Warwick 
(W. T. Walton & Son), Marlow House, Lloyds Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. 

Epwarps, Frank Hunter, Clerk to R. M. Chapman 
(Donald H. Bates & Co.), 10, Cheapside, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

E.LuioTT, HERBERT, District Audit Department, Ministry 
of Health, Halifax. 

Esra, Maurice, Clerk to J. Pearson Griffiths, 10, 
Clarence Place, Docks, Cardiff. 

Farrar, Janus Porritt, Clerk to E. O. Mosley & Co., 
8, Garden Street, Ramsbottom, Lancs. 

Farrow, Artuur, Clerk to John Gordon & Co., 7, Bond 
Place, Leeds. 

Ferzer, Lupwic Grorcr, Clerk to Wayte, Bednall 
& Co., 31, Albion Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Fut, Ralrn Gorpon, Clerk to Larking, Larking & 
Whiting, Bridge Buildings, Wisbech. 

Furneaux, LSI WILIA, Clerk to Weeks, — 
— by Weavers’ Hall, 22, Basinghall Street, London, 

Garpiner, Freperick Louis, Clerk to F. C. Gardiner 
& Co., Barclays Bank Chambers, Scarborough. 

Gay, WILIA Tuomas, Clerk to T. Harold Platts (T. 
Harold Platts & Co.), 126, Colmore Row, 

Gotiey, ALFRED Epwarp, Finance Department, Surrey 
County Council, County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Goutper, Georce Epwarp, Clerk to S. J. Dudbridge 
& Sons, 8, Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

Grist, Canas Georce, Clerk to Alfred Laban, Soa 
& Co., 25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

Guy ter, Sun Rosert, Clerk to Cedric H. Bennett, 
High Holborn House, High Holborn, London, W. C. I. 

Hackett, Greorce, Clerk to Alexander Hannah, 51, 
North John Street, Liverpool. 

HANKINSON, ROLAND Corry, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 


J. Pearson & Son, 
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Fivat—(Continued). 
rec 
Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, E. 


Hawkins, LESLIIE WILLIAM, Clerk to La ree 
c London, 
2. 


HxarnznIILL, Joun Ricnann, Clerk to Huie & Ramage, 
21, Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

Hesketo, James Henry, Clerk to Robert Hollows, 
88a, King Street, Wigan. 

Heywarp, Leonarp CHARLES, Clerk to S. E. Denning 
& Co., 20, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


HormMann, WALTER Sipney, Clerk to Herbert Townsend 
(Townsend, Watson & Stone), 16, Weston Park, 
Crouch End, London, N.8. 


Hoitmes, Cec, Lawrence, Clerk to Martin & Acock, 
Westminster Bank Chambers, 69, London Street, 


Humpsrey, Ronatp Perrott, Clerk to A. M. Banks 
44 Gradon & Co.), 43, Gower Street, London, 
C. 1. 


Hunrunkv, WIIAau Curtis, Clerk to Jones, Robathan, 
Thompson & Co., 18, King Street, Carmarthen. 
Incotp, BerrTraM Frepericx, Clerk to Baker & Co., 

Lillie House, London Road, Leicester. 

InNEs, ALEXANDER Tuomas, Clerk to E. M. Brodie 
(James M. Brodie & Co.), 78, Princes Street, Port 
Glasgow. 

Jacques, Jonx Row.anp, Clerk to Harry Harris, 4, 
Middle Pavement, Nottingham. 

Jenkins, Ricnann, Clerk to H. Slater (H. Slater & Son), 

Sussex House, Hobson Street, Cambridge. 

Pn x DosaBHoy * — formerly Clerk — 

r rarbhoy Buildings, * 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Kenyon, Fiercuer, Clerk to F. T. Kenyon, Midland 
Bank Chambers, Penrith. 

Kxwisn, Haroip, Clerk to Thomas Latham (Latham & 
G 


Knox, Epwarp WELBURN, Clerk to R. H. Seeger, Empire 
House, 10, Piccadilly, Bradford. 

Lawrance, Howarp Grorce,.Clerk to R. H. Munro 
(R. H. Munro & Co.), 2, Thames House, Queen Street 
Place, London, E. C. 4. 

H. B. 


Levack, GzorGe DuNcAN, Clerk to 
Butler, Midland aah chosen 7, B Street, 
Worcester. 

Lewis, Henry Cuartes Marte, Clerk to J. V. Couzens, 
86, Fratton Road, Portsmouth. 

Lockett, Tuomas Lxxsox, Accountant’s Department, 
Mitcham Urban District Council, Council Offices, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 

Lucas, RoxalD Saywin, Clerk to H. Moulder (Johnstone, 
Moulder & Co.), 18, Church Street, Kidderminster. 
McKenna, Epwarp Harowp, Clerk to Alfred Nixon 
(Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner), $1, Victoria Buildings, 

St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


„ Noeees Hessenn, Smeety Oak 
G. Robertson, Empire le-Grand, 


Tennant, 102, Colmore Row, Bi 
MonnxzL, ALBERT, Clerk to Charles L. Townend (Charles 
c 


Monn kt., Roxalp, Clerk to Carlill, Burkinshaw & 

Ferguson, 2, Parliament Street, Hull. 
Hanorp, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 

ment, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

Murray, WaLTEeR RicuMmonD, Clerk to Stockwell, William- 
son & Co., 52, Brown Street, Manchester. 

Newman, Han Orb Haman, Clerk to A. Daniels, Bank 
Chambers, 57, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 

— Alrnxp WALTER, i Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Eccles. 

Parker, Epwarp Noet, Clerk to Albert E. Stringer 
(Rhodes, Stringer & Co.), 31, Manor Row, Bradford. 


Parker, Henry STaNuey, Treasurer’s Department, The 
Birmingham. 


Council House, 
ParkL., RABINDRANATH Clerk to A. France, 


AMBALAL, 
(A. France & Co.), West Bar Chambers, Boar Lane, 


Accountant. 

Pearson, Joun Lesuie, Clerk to A. M. White (White 
& Crowe), Erskine Chambers, 15, Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Parmuirs, James Ropert, Clerk to C. Hewetson Nelson, 
Robson & Co., 48, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Ernest Epwarp, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., Bank Buildings, Temple Street, 
Swansea. 

Prestwicu, HAnOLD James, Clerk to James Todd & Co., 
18, Birley Street, Blackpool. 

Remy, Jon Arno.p, Clerk to Muir & Addy, 7, Donegall 
Square West, Belfast. 

Rix, WENDOLIN Cyrit, Treasurer’s 
den Urban District Council, Town 
Kilburn, London, N.W.6. 

Roserts, Tuomas BENNETT Morrram, Clerk to Kay, 
wan & Co., Melbourne House, Aldwych, London, 

C. 2. 

Rocers, Josnuæx Reprorp, Clerk to Clare Catley, Smith’s 
Chambers, 6, Westborough, Scarborough. 

Roy, Durrenpra Nata Guna, M.A., formerly Clerk te 
P. K. Ghosh 4 Co., Central Bank Buildings, 100, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

—— Tuomas Hersent, Clerk to P. O. James, 119, 

Midland Road, Wellingborough. 

Scuisuxiy, Victor, Clerk to N. M. Clarke-Lens (Clarke 

r * Clarke Lens), 76, Newgate Street, London, 
1. 

Sen Gurra, BENOYENDRA PRASAD, B.Sc., Clerk to Fred. 
P. Barnes (Pix & Barnes), 24, Coleman Street, 
London, E. C. 2. 


Sen, Sanroso Kumar, formerly Clerk to M. Moustardier, 
69, Downs Road, London, E.5. 
Suupson, WILLIAM Srvart, Clerk to William Clark & 
Stephens, 20, Westgate Chambers, Newport, Mon. 
Sms, Joxarnax, Clerk to Howard, Morris & Crocker, 
102, Victoria Road North, Portsmouth. 
REGINALD Norman, Clerk to P. A. Moulton 
(C. A. Moulton & Co.), Yorkshire Buildings, Wood 
Street, Wakefield. 
Pur, Clerk to W. G. Lithgow, Bank Chambers, 
413, Lord Street, Southport. 
Arruur Hopeson, Clerk to Lee & Greaves, 35, 
Bank Street, Bradford. 

Surrn, Caaries ALxC., Clerk to E. Harlow & Co., Gros- 
venor Chambers, 23, King Street, Nottingham. 
Ssmira, Han Oln Askew, Clerk to William Ashworth 

(Ashworth, Moulds & Co.), 7a, Yorkshire Street, 


Pearce, Moritey Francis, 9, John Street, Bristol, 
Practising 
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MarspeEn, STaNey, City Treasurer's Department, Town 
; Hall, Sheffield.’ 
' MippLeton, WII IIa Josern, Clerk to Rawlins & 
— Burnley. 
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Squires, Jack Epmunp, Clerk to H. Slater (H. Slater 
& Son), Sussex House, Hobson Street, ae 


STanLEy, Witiiam, Clerk to J. Cyril Page (J. Cyril 
ee ee North Soh Street, 


Brothers & 


4 WALTER REGINALD, Clerk to 
„London, 


a E George Street, Mansion 

Taytor, WILIA Dennis, Clerk to W. McIntosh Whyte 

- McIntosh Wh & Co.), 11, Queen Victoria 
London, E. C. 4. 


Tra, Jon, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Town 
Hall, Wallasey. ; 


‘Fomuinson, Wiu11am Artuur, Clerk to E. Ransom 
Harrison (Ransom Harrison & Lewis), National 
Provincial Bank Chambers, York Street, Sheffield. 


Travers, James, Clerk to Dearden, Gilliat & Co., 79, 
Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Percy, Clerk to Joseph Turner (Alfred Nixon, 
Son & Turner), 31, Victoria Buildings, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Manchester. 


Urine, Freperick Cares, Clerk to Crook & Rossi, 
34, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 


Vacuua, Homy Jamsuepsi, B. A., Clerk to Wilson, Bigg 
& Co., Pomeroy House, 28a, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


VarRNEY, Harotp Oswin, Comptroller's Department, 
London County Council, County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, London, S.E.1. 


Wane, Epwin Joun, Clerk to D. H. Husband, Adelaide 
House, Adelaide Street, Docks, Cardiff. 


Warren, Eric Wuiu1aM, Clerk to Leslie A. Tomlinson, 
Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 


Wess, Epwarp Grorce Newnam, Clerk to Burnett, 
Burnett & Swayne, 4, Portland Street, Southampton. 


Wess, Maurice Wuuiam, Clerk to John F. Hudson 
_ (MacIntyre, Hudson & Co.), 5, Arundel Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Wesster, Frank, Clerk to James Moss (John W. Hirst 
& Co.), 28, Queen Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 

West, Dorotuy Noran, Clerk to Kilby & Fox, Drury 
Chambers, Northampton. 

Warre, RarIn Bernarp, Clerk to J. Tindall Bunch, 
Imperial Buildings, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Witson, Pamir ArtHur Tomas, Clerk to Holman, 
Foxcroft & Jackson, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

Woopwarp, W1111aM STANLEY, Clerk to Mellors, Basden 
ee ee 

2. 

Yer es, ALAN Rostinson, Clerk to A. M. White (White 
& Crowe), Erskine Chambers, 15, Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Younc, Freperick Brian, formerly Clerk to W. & T. 
Street, Sunderland. 


Passed in Intermediate. 
Order of Merit. 

LANGTON, ARTHUR Epwarp, Clerk to W. W. ‘Bigg (Wilson, 
Bigg & Co.), Pomeroy House, 28a, Basing Street, 
London, E. C. 2. (First Place Certificate. i ö 
for Prize by age limit.) 


Eccies, GeorGe, County Treasurer's Department, Lan- 
cashire County Bey County Offices, N 
(Second Place Certificate.) 


Gunton, HERBERT Ewart, Borough Accountant’s Office, 
Town Hall, Colchester. (Third Place Certificate.) 


Lawriz, ANGUs ALEXANDER, P.O. Kampi-ya-Moto, 
Kenya Colony, Practising Accountant. 1 
Place Certiſicaie.) 


DEaKIN, — City Treasurer, Guildhall, 
Rochester. Fifi Place — 

e Condy (E. C. 
Condy & Co.), 15, Princess Square, Plymouth. (Sizth 
Place Certificate.) 

FEI, Joun Epwarp, Clerk to Viney, r 


Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, 
(Seventh Place Certificate.) 


SHAPLAND, WIIIAu Arrtuur, Clerk to E. Furnival Jones 
Allan, Charlesworth & Co.), 4, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. (Eighth Place Certificate.) 


Alphabetical Order. 
ABERNETHY, WILLIAM LEsLir, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 


Apams, WILFRED Gerorce, Clerk to Cyril H. Temple 
(Temple, Gothard & 1 ), 7 and 8, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, , Wee 

en 
Provident Building, 31-33, Princess Street, 
chester. 

ALLISON, mow, VicTon, Clerk to William Sunderland (Lee & 

Mitchell), Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 


AmBROSE, Lioyp WILIA, Clerk to Spain Brothers & 
Co., 45, London Wall, London, E.C.2. 


ANDREWS, Smeg Ricwarp Georce, Clerk to Mannington 
& Hubbard, 41, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


AnceEL, Davin Lewis, Clerk to L. G. Mansfield (Duck, 
Mansfield & Co.), 63, Coleman Street, London, E. C. 2. 


Bass, Wurnm INx nau, Clerk to A . — 
Ts, A, 


(Harper, Kent & Wheeler), Tower 

Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Ball, LIonEL STerueEn,. Clerk to C. A. Jakeman, 12, 
Stert Street, Abingdon. 

Barnsrince, WIL, Clerk to W. M. Paul (Paul, Dowd 
& Co.), 43, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

BarraMIAn, Dicran Dovuros, Clerk to F. G. Jenkins 
5 ye me Bubb & Co.), 64, West Smithfield, 

» 1. 


Bamp, Aurnon, Clerk to Walter Baird (Walter Baird 
ae 
T. 


BALL, — Epwarp, Accountant, Ashton-in-Maker- 
field U.D.C., Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield, 

Batmrorp, Tom, Clerk to Carter, Pattimore & Bostock, 
Union Bank Chambers, Market Place, Huddersfield. 

BaRRAND, RONALD ALFRED, Clerk to Larking & Larking, 
Invicta Chambers, Maidstone. 

Bata, Vincent, Clerk to G. R. Woollard & Co., 1, 2 and 
8, Queen’s Chambers, 5, John Dalton Street, 
Manchester. 


BaxXENDALE, JosEPH DONALD, Clerk to James A. Hulme 
(Jas. A. Hulme & Co.), 88, Mosley Street, Manchester. 
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128 Candidates passed. C 
133 Candidates failed. 
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Bayuirre, James Lesuie, Clerk to Thomas Norman Steel 
(T. N. Steel & Co.), Union Bank Chambers, Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

Bepper, Frank, Clerk to Frank Haynes (Frank Haynes 
& Co.), 16, New Street, Leicester. 

Henry Pinkney, Clerk to W. S. Martin (Laverick, 
Walton & Co.), Midland Bank Chambers, St. Thomas 
Street, Sunderland. 


Bettamy, Maurice VENN, Clerk to E. Howard Bosworth, 
Barclay Chambers, 17, Highcross Street, Leicester. 


Buavnacri, Ratanst NOWNnOn, B. A., LL. B., formerl 
Clerk to Sorab S. Engineer & Co., Morarbhoy Build. 
ings, 45, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


Bonz, ALBERT STANLEY, Accountant’s 


Department, 
Metropolitan Water Board, 173, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 
Boyp, WII Rosert, Clerk to H. E. A. Addy (Muir 
& Addy), 7, Donegall Square West, Belfast. 


Sypnry Penretow, Clerk to W. H. Fox 
(Kilby & Fox), Drury Chambers, Market 
Northampton. 


Square, 


Bnocknaxx, Roserr WILLAAu, Clerk to H. W. Green 
(James L. & F. S. Oliver), 18, Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Brown, ANDREw, Clerk to John Brown (John Brown 
& Co.), 28, Exchequer Street, Dublin. 

Brown, Rospert Broventon, Clerk to E. V. Williamson 
(K. V. Williamson & Co.), Greek Street Chambers, 
Greek Street, Leeds. 

Bryson, Jonx CowAN BinnxLI., Clerk to W. E. Fitzhugh 
(Fitzhugh, Tillett & Co.), Finsbury Pavement House, 
120, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 

Butman, Jonx Recrnatp Howarp, Clerk to James 
Watson & Son, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Lowther 
Street, Carlisle 

Burns, CLIFFORD 8 Clerk to Clarke, Dovey & Co., 
31, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Bunsrow, Dennis Cynit, Clerk to Mannington & Hubbard, 
41, Havelock Road, Hastings. 

Busnv, Georcr WII Ada, Clerk to Carter, Clay & Lintott, 
47, High Street, Aldershot. 

Butter, Freperick Joun, Clerk to H. Garner Pugh 
(Garner Pugh & Sinclair), Prudential Chambers, 
Bailey Street, Oswestry. 

Burin, Leo, Borough Treasurer's Department, Town 
Hall, Ashton-u r-Lyne. 

Cannan, Frep, Clerk to Alfred E. Noon (Noon & 
Elsworth), 31, North John Street, Liverpool. 

Cantey, James, Clerk to A. S. Darr (Darr, Rickard & Co.), 
25, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 

Carter, James Burton, Clerk to S. I. Wallis, 3, Kir z 
John’s Chambers, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 
Cawixv, Hueu Nun, Clerk to Mellors, Basden & Co., 

Portland House St 


U 73, * * 
E. C. 2. 


Cnaruax, Frank Eric, Clerk to R. G. Acock (Martin 
& Acock), 69, London Street, Norwich. 

Cnaubnunt, NaRENDRA Busay, B.A., Clerk to C. A. 
Holliday (Holliday, Robertson & Co.), Empire House, 
St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 

Cuurcn, Wintrrep Annie, Clerk to Jackson, Pixley & 
Co. 58, Coleman Street, London, E. C. 2. 

CLoven, ALBert Grorcr, Clerk to J. Paterson Brodie 
(J. Paterson Brodie & Son), Moor House, Moorland 
Road, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Cooumi1, Joun Earnsnaw, Clerk to Thomas Hayes 
(Thomas Hayes & Sons), 18, Greek Street, Leeds. 


Cotumns, James WIA Gane, Clerk to E. Cassleton. 
Elliott (Cassleton Elliott & Co.), 4 and 6, Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C.2. 


Conway, Frank Epwarp KeEnnets, Clerk to Sidney 
—— (Sidney Foster & Sons), 2, Narrow Wine Street, 
Bristo * 


Copper, HAn Ol Primar Tut, Clerk to A. E. Quaife 
— Pleasant Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 


Corsy, Leste James, Clerk to 8 Lawrence (Herbert 
Pepper & Rudland), National Provincial Chambers, 
Park Street, Walsall. 


Coucnr, RonaLp Mackinnon, Clerk to Robert G. Morton 
& Son, 20, Saint Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Cox, SypNey WILSON, Clerk to Whitfield, Wilson, Couper 
& Co., Martins Bank Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 


Cowens, ALBERT JAMES, Clerk to J. Hammill, Bank 
Chambers, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 
Crasner, Louis, Clerk to Hicks, Walters & Co., 15, George 

Street, Mansion House, London, E.C.4. 
Crick, Kenneta Maynarp, Clerk to Sidney H. Clinch 
(Clinch & Legge), 119, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
Crick, Maurice Anrnun, Clerk to Freda G. Crick 
(Swallow, Crick & Co.), Milton House, 38, Cowgate, 


Society, Ltd., 130, Leman Street, 
London, E.1. 

CurTLer, ALBERT, Clerk to Knox, Burbidge & Co., Hoole’s 
Chambers, Bank Street, Sheffield. 

Dasoo, Frepoon Rustomsi, formerly Clerk to Navroz A. 
Davar & Co., Motlibai Wadia „118-120, Parsi 
Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Danpeker, Ganesn Manapev, B.A., formerly Clerk to 
M. K. Dandeker & Co., 8, Sunkurama Chetti Street, 
Madras. 

Davipson, GeorGe Surrn, Clerk to A. Dunstan Adams, 
P.O. Box 612, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

Davies, Alux Ferris, Clerk to F. H. Crouch (S. E. 
Denning & Co.), 20, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 

Davies, Evan, Audit Department, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd., 116, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Dawes, Haroitp Joun Cooper, Clerk to wow | talon Bull 
(Harry Day & Co.), 51, Foregate Street, 

Dawes, WILnau Artuur, Clerk to Frank Haynes (Frank 
Haynes & Co.), The Hollins, 16, New Street, Leicester. 

Dawson, Norman, Clerk to Armitage & Norton, Atlas 
Chambers, King Street, Leeds. 

Dayktn, Josrepn, Clerk to Hubbart, Durose & Pain, 18, 
Low Pavement, Nottingham. 

Dincie, Grorce Eric, Clerk to J. Moffitt, City Treasurer, 
The Guildhall, Portsmouth. 

Dunrorp, THomas Grorce, Clerk to Downes, Munns 
& Co., 286, Salisbury House, London, E.C.2. 

DunNsEaTH, JosePH THomas, Clerk to Joseph W. Shepherd, 
78, King Street, Manchester. 

Eacies, Epwrn Bernarp, Finance Department, Middle- 
sex County Council, 10, Great George Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 

Fo.ry, Parrick Josxrn, B. Com., Clerk to A. J. Magennis 
(A. J. Magennis & Co.), 50, South Mall, Cork. 

Fow.es, Kenneta Frank, Clerk to William Fisk, 
Borough Accountant, Maidstone. 

Fox, 8 VAUGHAN, os to Deloitte, Plender, 

> 5, London Buildings, Finsbury 
Circus, London, E.C.2. 

Free, Leonarp Wriiu1aM, Clerk to R. York Rickard (Darr, 

Rickard & Co.), 25, Finsbury Square, London, E. C. 2. 
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GALLANT, RoBpert GEORGE WILSON, Clerk to Chas. 0. 
Nicholson & Co., 66, John Street, Sunderland. 


GamBLe, Ernest Jonx, Clerk to W. Douglas Menzies 
(H.-Menzies & Co.), Fife House, Fife Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 


GARNER, RONALD, Clerk to W. T. Letts, 16, New Street, 
Leicester. 


GARNER, WII RovuGHtiey, Clerk to Arnold 
(Cyril Arnold & Co.), 27, Bodfor Street, l. 


Gress, WALTER JOHN, Accountant’s Department, Metro- 
politan Water Board, 173, Rosebery Avenue, London, 
E. C. 1. 


GrnsBerG, ISRAEL, Borough Treasurer's Department, 
Stepney Borough Council, Municipal Offices, Raine 
Street, Old Gravel Lane, London, E.1. 

GOODYEAR, LrEonarp, Clerk to Joseph Stephenson 
(Stephenson, Smart & Co.), Queen Street Chambers, 
Peterborough. 

Govetr, PII HERBERT JokN, Clerk to C. Condy 
(E. C. Condy & Co.), 15, Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Gnanau, DonALD JAMEs, Clerk to A. V. Barnett (Barnett 
& Co.), 6, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 

Gnirrrrus, STANLEY Nessirtr, Clerk to Chipchase, Wood 
& Co., Springstone House, Ossett. 

Gunpry, Ivor Gxondk, Clerk to A. H. Edwards (Edwards 
& Edwards), 22, High East Street, Dorchester. 
IIXISALL, GrEorGE STEPHEN, Clerk to J. Moore, 16, 

Hogson Street, Southport. 

Harpy, Gorpon CHaries Jonx, Clerk to Palmer, 
Haines, Inkson & Co., Guildhall Annexe, 23, King 
Street, Cheapside, London, E. C. 2. 

Harries, SyDNEY JAMES, Clerk to P. E. Robathan (Jones, 
Robathan, Thompson & Co.), Imperial Buildings, 
Mount Stuart Square, Docks, Cardiff. 

Harris, Pump Exear, Clerk to L. Tayler 
(Reginald L. Tayler & Co.), Coventry House, South 
Place, London, £.C.2. 

Harrison, Haroitp SypneEy RicBey, Clerk to C. Geoffrey 
Keys (Clement Keys & Son), 71, Temple Row, 
Birmingham. 


HAwWRER, Ronap, Clerk to Darke, Robson & Co., 146, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

Hawkins, James Epwarp, Clerk to John Hopkins, 43, 
Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Heaton, James Sram, Clerk to Walter A. Heaton 
(Bottomley & Smith), Halifax Permanent Chambers, 
Cavendish Street, Keighley. 

Hensnaw, Rosert Low, Clerk to Webb & Hall, 90, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 

Hersert, Dunstan Antony, Clerk to H. S. Baker & Co., 
4, Broad Street Place, London, E. C. 2. 

Hicks, WauTER, Borough Treasurer's Department, Town 
Hall, Eccles. 

Hirst, Witt1am Henry, Clerk to W. Clayton (Clayton 
& Potts), 4, South Parade, Leeds. 

GrorceE, Clerk to T. E. Williams (E. J. 

Williams & Co.), 30, North John Street, Liverpool. 


Ho.ipsworts, Hersert James, Clerk to T. Hudson 
(W. Claridge & Co.), 33, Well Street, Bradford. 


HouumNcpALeE, ALAN Epwarps, Clerk to W. R. L. 
Jenkins (Hinton, Jenkins & Co.), 71, Bridge Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

Hoorer, Stantey Hecror, Clerk to Mitchell & Bunting, 
22, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

oes ae Clerk to Fred. A. Fitton, Wilson, 
Smith & Martin, British Dominions House, 30, Cross 
Street, Manchester. 


lll SSE 
n Harry, National Insurance Audit Department, 
2, Chard Road, St. Brideaux, Plymouth, Devon. 


Hupson, Hanoi, Clerk to Joseph Binns, Exchange 
Buildings, Mirfield. 


Hucers, LEONARD yer Clerk to H. G. Kingscott 
(Kingscott, Dix & Co.), 1, Barcom Street, Gloucester, 


Hucues, Davip Beynon Ipwat, Clerk to H. C. Howell 
(McEwan, Wallace, Howell & Co.), 56, Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead. 


Hucues, Ruop a ALEXANDRIA, Clerk to Harmood 
Banner & Son, 24, North John Street, Liverpool, 


Iuurncworta, Ricnann Alnznr, Clerk to F. G. Jenkins 


ee Bubb & Co.), 5, Philpot Lane, London, 


Jacoss, AtBertT Joszru, Clerk to Edgar Chamber 


15-16, Westgate Chambers, 2 Street 
Newport, Mon. 


Jauit, MonamMaD Asput, B. Com., Clerk to B. P. Gharda 
(B. P. Gharda & Co.), 121, Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


JALUNDHWALA, RAMANLAL CHHOTALAL, B. Com., formerly 
Clerk to Dalal & Shah, 49, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

JeaL, Frank WILIA, Clerk to G. E. St r (G. E. 
Stringer & Co.), 15-16, Thavies Inn, „E. C.. 


JurFERY, NoRMAN CLARE, H. M. Inspector of Taxes, City 
17th District, Somerset House, London, W.C.2 


JENKINS, MERVYN CriBB, Clerk to Henry Edwards 
(Ashmole, Edwards & Goskar), Cornhill Chambers, 
Christina Street, Swansea. 


Jounson, Cyrm WI Aan, Clerk to D. Sirkin (Baker 
& Co.), Lillie House, London Road, Leicester. 


Jounson, WILFRED Tuomas, Clerk to W. E. Warrington 
(Baker & Co.), Lillie House, London Road, 
Leicester 


Jones, JoHN TunsTAat1, Clerk to G. Ross (Clarke, Dovey 
& Co.), 31, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


Kamat, CHotpapy Mapnava, B. Com., formerly Clerk to 
S. B. Billimoria & Co., 113, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 


KEELING, Maurice Grorce Ratcuirre, Clerk to W. P. 
Keeling (Keeling & Co.), 67-69, Watling Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

KEEN, Joux CHARLES, Clerk to eg Crowley & Co., 
4 and 5, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

Kenzie, WIIIAu ALBERT, Clerk to Hill, Vellacott & Co., 
232 Circus House, Blomfield Street, London, 

2. 

Kxvwonrn, Jonx Max, Clerk to J. Owen Shepherd 

(Louis Nicholas & Co.), 19, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ee. H. SD 
& Co.), 1, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 


Kipp, Sasiner NATHANIEL CrcuL, Clerk to H. Boyd 
(Atkinson & Boyd), 5, Bedford Street, Belfast. 


Laws, Ernest Enwix, Clerk to Arthur M. Hobbs (Arthur 
ap aes adtaed renin iee: 
1 
LeMay, Joun, Jnr., Clerk to Thomas E. Niven (Thomas 
Smith & Sons), National Bank Buildings, 135, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Lers, JAMES ALLAN, + hak Dee Oe 
Harrop & Co.), 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


LLEWELYN, Ivor Hicks, Clerk to W. H. Charles, 3, 
Greenfield Villas, Murray Street, Llanelly. 


Lorrnousk, Mank, Finance Department, 8 
Frodingham U. D. C., Council rpe, 


Lusn, WIA Vawprey, Clerk to J. V. Couzens, 86, 
Fratton Road, Portsmouth. 
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McAutrine, Jonx ALEXANDER, Clerk to Clark, Batt ams 
& Co., 3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, London, W. C. 2. 


Mchamn, Ropert Wau, Clerk to D. J. Boyd 
(Oughton, Boyd & Co.), 6, Arthur Street, Belfast. 


Gon vox Max Srewarrt, Clerk to Viney, 
Price & Goodyear, Empire House, St. Martins-le- 
Grand, London, E.C.1. 

Mel vnzx, WILLIAM, Clerk to H. B. Brandon (H. B. 
Brandon & Co.), 7, Donegall Square West, Belfast. 

McKecante, Kennets Hues, Clerk to C. Barrow- 
cliff & Co., 55 and 57, Albert Road, * Middlesbrough 

McKee, Lewis Suerry, Clerk to John D. — 
& Co., Scottish Provident Buildings, 7, 

Square West, Belfast. 

McLacuian, Epwarp, Clerk to John Hopkins, 43, Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 

McLeop, Cuartes Tuomas, Borough Treasurer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Wigan. 

Mam, ARTHUR a Clerk to H. Epton Chapman 
1 Co.), Viaduct Chambers, 38, 

Viaduct, London, E. C. I. 

ManKTELOW, DENIS STANLEY, Clerk to Chantrey, Button 
& Co., Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Mannix, THomas Luo, ren An to Delany, MeNeany 
& Co., 58, Dame Street blin 

Marsa, WIILIau Epwarp, Clerk to Stanley Marsh, 
Masonic Buildings, Hall Street, St. Helens. 

Martin, Epwin Henry RipGeweE tt, Clerk to Barton, 
Mayhew & Co., Alderman’s House, Bishopszate, 
* E. C. 2 

PALANJI Nuswaxist, formerly Clerk to Batliboi 
ay hit, Yusuf Building, Fort, Bombay. 


Minciey, CHARLIE, Ewen we Clerk to B. & E. Musgrave, 
10, Piccadilly, Brad 
Mutter, ANTHONY — Clerk to F. W. E. Morgan 
a Brothers & Co.), Capel House, 54, New Broad 
London, E. C. 2. 


— Clerk to Francis, Williams & 
, Burlington Chambers, 23, Union Street, 


!= Fraser, Clerk to C. Hewetson Nelson, 
Robson & Co., 43, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Morrorp, Ransom, Clerk to W. Keller Snow (Keller 
Snow & Co.), 55, Quarry Street, Guildford, Surrey. 

Morris, Davin Henry, Clerk to H. C. Harrison, 94, 
High Street, Stourbridge. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM HunTER, Clerk to Robert 
A. Plant, Midland Bank Chambers, Newdegate 
Street, Nuneaton. 

Moutpinc, Frank Lawson, Clerk to Joshua Wortley & 
Sons, Leader House, Surrey Street, Sheffield. 

Moin, Frank Cates Ricnarpson, Clerk to R. F. J. 
Ricks (F. Stokes & Ricks), Sherwood Buildings, 
Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 

Munpy, Isnakl. Jupan, Clerk to , Hyams & Co., 
27, Chancery Lane, London, Wee 

Mureny, Arruur, Clerk to Lawrie & Todd, Bank Offices, 
8, Granby Street, Leicester. 

Myers, Exuis Ropertsnaw, Clerk to 
(Wm. Robertshaw & Myers), Barclays 
bers, North Street, Keighley. 

Mytnson, ALEXANDER, Law Association Buildings, 14, 
Cook Street, Liverpool, Practising Accountant. 

Navton, Waun Sruart, Clerk to — R. Lawson, 
Palmerston Buildings, 5, Manor Row, Bradford. 
Nason, Hanoy ALFRED, City Treasurer’s Department, 

Couneil House, Coventry. 


D. Myers 
Cham- 


Dr 8. T. Pettitt 
—_— & Son), Lloyds Bank Chambers, Bourne- 
mout 


Outver, Joun Epwarp, Clerk to C. M. Lomax (Lomax, 
Clements, Gladstone & Co.), 10-13, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1. 


Pappock, Joun Water, Clerk to Charles E. Dolby & 
Son, May Buildings, 51, North John Street, Liverpool, 

Partripce, Georce Epwin, Clerk to J. T. Sandland 
(F. Geen & Co.), Victoria Chambers, Liverpool Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


PEARSON, ALBERT, Clerk to Porter, Matthews & Marsden, 
48, Preston New Road, Blackburn. 


Piccorr, Henry Cuarter, Clerk to Viney, Price & Good- 
year, Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, 


Pixx, Waiter Jonx, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Stepney Borough Council, r Offices, Raine 
Street, Old Gravel Lane, London, E.1. 

Pinc, Joux Wax, Clerk to Cassleton Elliott & Co., 
4 and 6, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E. C. 2. 
PostwaLa, NAI Merwansi, B.Sc., formerly Clerk to 
Navroz A. Davar & Co., Motlibai Wadia House, 

118-120 Parsi Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 


PowELI., DeNnzIL KNIGHT, — to W. D. Mill, 22, Queen 
Street, London, E.C.4 

PowELL, WILLIAM 8 Clerk to Alexander Hannah, 
51, North John Street, Liverpool. 

Powers, Georce Dup.ey, Clerk to Painter, Mayne & 
Walker, 108, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4. 

Presser, Georce Autrrep, Clerk to Gray, Stainforth, 
Newton & Co., 81, Lombard Street, London, E.C.8. 

Ratton, CourTENEY Hues, Clerk to R. Wilson Bartlett 
(Walter Hunter, Bartlett, Thomas & Co.), 24, Bridge 
Street. Newport, Mon. 

Rao, AVASARALA Susuadint, M. A., formerly Clerk to 
M. K. Dandeker & Co., Sunkar Villa, 8, Sankurama 
Chetty Street, Madras. 

Rawitnson, Davin Jon, Clerk to A. H. Middleton, 
(Grundy, Middleton & Co.), 1, Brazennose Street, 
Manchester. 

Reprern, WIIIIau, County Accountant’s Department, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

Reeves, Harotp Vincent, Clerk to James A. Austin, 
141, Nightingale Lane, London, S. W. 12. 

RENDALL, James, Clerk to George Cobley & Co., 38, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Ripine, Wit11aM Scorr, Audit Department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., Corporation Street, Man- 
chester. 


Ricsy, Jonx, Clerk to Litton, Pownall, Blakey & Higson, 
42, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

Rix, Georcre Frepekick, Clerk to Bowman, Grimshaw 
& Co., 10, Albert Street, Fleetwood. 

Rrron, Joux, Clerk to William M. McKenzie =. 
McKenzie & Wood), 32, West Sunniside, Sunderlan 

Roserts, Joux Owen, Clerk to J. Lloyd . 
2, Church Street, Cxernarvon. 

Row.anps, Etvet Irvine, Clerk to R. G. Crockett 
(Stephenson, Smart & Co.), 8, Lion Street, Brecon. 

Roy, Autva Monon, B. Sc., Clerk to Robertson & Co., 
Empire House, St. Martins - le- Grand, London, E. C. 1 

Sarmknsox, Tuonas WI AAAu, Clerk to C. T. Jessap, 
Old Post Office Chambers, Skegness, Lines. 

Savace, Jon Newaut, Clerk to E. J. Williatns (E. j. 
Williams & Co.), Exchange Buildings, 14, Lowther 
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Scates, Stuart SHANKLAND, Clerk to John Watson, 
County 1 9 Council of Cumberland, 
The Courts, Carlisle 

SCANLAN, LAURENCE ©. J. Kehily & Co.), 62, Dame 
Street, Dublin, Practising Accountant. 

ScHo.Ley, Henry Sr. Jonx, Clerk to R. Horsfield, 8, 
Peter Street, Manchester. 


Scorr, Rosert Dunwop Irwin, Clerk to C. F. Baxter 
(Hodge & Baxter), National Provincial Chambers, 
High Street, Kettering. 

Sentor, Percy London, Clerk to W. D. Burlinson & Co., 
Union Bank Chambers, Batley. 


Suan, CHANDULAL VANECHAND, Clerk to N. J. Shah 
(Dalal & Shah), 49, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


SHEPHERD, NorMAN ALAN, Clerk to C. T. Stephens 
(William Clark & Stephens), 20, Westgate Chambers, 


Newport, Mon. 

SHEPHERD, Pur RoTrHweELt, Clerk to S. E. Smith, 
(Hoale, Smith & Field), 4, Street Place, 
London, E.C.2. 


EE DES SI Clerk to Alexander J. Monro 
(Wheeler, Monro & Campbell Brodie), 5, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

StapE, NorMAN WILLEy, Treasurer’s West 
Riding County Council, County „Wakefield. 
SMAILES, FREDERICK CARRUTHERS, Clerk to F. P. Leach 

(F. P. Leach & Co.), Tontine Buildings, Colston 
Avenue, Bristol. 
Surrn, DonaLp ALFRED, Clerk to Gray, Stainforth, 
Newton & Co., 31, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 
Surrn, Witrrep James, Clerk to William L. Flemington, 
144, Acre Lane, Brixton, London, S.W.2. 


Snare, Harry, Clerk to Edward Miller, Haworth’s 
Buildings, 5, Cross Street, Manchester. 
— Clerk to Issac Bartfield, 91, Cookridge 


* Bridgwate K. M Bridgwater & Ca) 8, N 22 
ater ew 
Birmingham. 


Sporte, Water Grorrrey, Clerk to Joseph Turner 
(Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner), 31, Victoria Buildings, 
Manchester. 


Strurceon, ALBERT JosEPH, Clerk to Blakemore, 
& Co., 9, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C.4. 


Tauati, Besons1 Bursors1, B. Com., forme Clerk to 
. R. Batliboi & Co., In, Old Post Street, 


Tan, Kox Swee, Clerk to Walter E. Lambert (Walter E. 
8 & Co.), 18, Charing Cross Road, London, 


Tarrant, Greorrrey Ernest Nohl, Clerk to Clark, 


t 
8 11 iby & Sen), Ma to Charles M. 
Charles A Buildings, 51, N. 
John Street, Liverpool. 
THayver, Smpney Tuomas’ Eur, Clerk to E. S. Hare 
enn Hare & Co.), 6, St. Stephen’s Avenue, 


Tuomas, Harotp Ernest, Clerk to Hubert Cashmore 
(Holmes-White, Herbert & Co.), 476, Barking Road, 


„London, E.13. 
mo Ress Janes, Clerk to C. Perey Barrowelif C. Percy 
—= Co.), 55-57, Albert Road, ‘Middle 


THOMSON, JOHN Ross, Clerk to William Webster, 
Arbuthnot House, Peterhead. 


TipmarsH, FREDERICK JOHN TURNER De Tid. 
marsh & Co.), 39, Balls Pond Road, Dalston 
N.1, Practising Accountant. 

TORGERSEN, THEODOR FRANK, Clerk to Rawlings & Wilkip- 
son, 55, John Street, Sunderland. 


ALFRED CHARLES, Clerk to E. S. H. Brooke-Smith 
(Brooke-Smith, Burri & Co.), London and Lan- 
cashire Building, 44, Corn Street, Bristol. 

TuRNER, Davip GeorGE ASHLEY, Clerk to Owen Stall- 
2 26, Martin Lane, Cannon Street, London, 

4. 

VarTak, Kxsnav Manapev, B. Com., formerly Clerk to 
Sorab S. Engineer & Co., Morarbhoy Buildings, 45, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Wacstarr, Frank Gorpon, Clerk to Stanley Kent 
(Harper, Kent & Wheeler), Tower Chambers, 30a, 

Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 


Warnwricat, WIA Georce, Clerk to G. O. Boundy, 
De Montford Chambers, Taunton. 


Wa ton, Jon Wiiu1aM, Clerk to T. G. Green, 37, Sadler 

Street, Durham. 

Warp, Lesuie ALBERT, Clerk to A. W. MacGowan (T. F. 
Grundy, MacGowan & Co.), 2, Broad Street Place, 
London, E.C.2. 


WippicomsBe, Samvet Hersert, Clerk to Nevill, Hovey, 
Smith & Co., 9, Market Street, Newton Abbot. 


WicuHTMAN, JoHn Wiiuiam, Clerk to Lawrence Jordan 
(Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.), High Street, Stony 
Stratford, Bucks. 

Worpen, Frank Epwin GeorGe, Clerk to C. 
Condy (E. C. Condy & Co.), 15, Princess 
Plymouth. 


WorpincuaM, Map Clerk to F. L. Rouse (F. L. 

8 & Co.), 2, New Court, Lincoln's Inn, London, 
C. 2. 

Woop, Epwarp LAwrEeNcE Mervyn, Clerk to Harold 
Wc 

Wnadd, Joun, Clerk to Henry J. Allen, Whiteley's Cham 
bers, 37, Surrey Street, Sheffield. 

Wracc, Leonarp Epwarp, Clerk to W. Norman Bubb 
(Woodington, Bubb & Co.), 5, Philpot Lane, London, 


E. C. 3. 
Zovonvz, Emanuet Isaac, Clerk to P. J. Goodchild 
(Goodchild & Halpern), 19, London Wan Londen; 

2. 


SUMMARY :— 
8 Candidates awarded Honours, 
229 Candidates passed. 
204 Candidates failed. 
441 Total. 
Passed in Preliminary. 
Order of Merit. 
Rietey, STANLEY GeorGE, 50, Devonshire Road, London, 
S.E.10. (First Place Certificate.) 
Conn, WILIA Atrorp, 78, Ravenhill Park, Belfast. 
(Second Place Certificate.) 


Alphabetical Order. 
a Sn ae 24, Turks Road, Radcliffe, 


AnpEeRsOoN, Rosert Hun, “ Oakleigh,” ‘Alexandra 
Park, Holywood, Co. Down. 


Asnwonrn, CHARLES FREDERICK, 67, Courtfield Gardens 
London, S.W.5. 


Banks, JAMES Prescott, 95, Southport Road, Ormskirk, 
Lancs. a 
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Barker, ALBERT KnicHToN, 136, Park Road, Barnsley. 
BagnraTHer, Epwarp Harrison, 144, Victoria Avenue, 
Hull. 


RBAnnOWCLOVun, Cuurrorp Fzandus, 21, Croft Terrace, 
Hopton, Mirfield, Yorks. 

Bass, ALBERT rr 126, Roding Road, Clapton 

Park, London, 

Barr, Joun —.— Porrincer, 43, Oakhill Road, 

* Nether Edge, Sheffield. 

Berry, WILIA, Redcliffe,’ Warley Road, North 
Shore, Blackpool. 

BopswortH, CHARLES WALTER, 168, Carr Road, Sheffield. 

Bonn, AvBert Lesiic Frepericx, 202, Dagenham 
Avenue, Dagenham, Essex. 

Bramuatt, Joseru, 667, St. Helens Road, Bolton. 

Brerr, Patrick BerNarp, 71, Avenue Road, Southend- 

on-Sea, Essex. 

ag a Kevin, 47, Cherryfield Avenue, Clonskeagh, 
Dublin. 


Brown, Hersert Louis, 63, Dalmeny Road, Carshalton. 

Brown, Jon McCance, 4, Princess Gardens, Donaghadee, 

Buiten, Lesure Matcome, 21, Mill Lane, Wallasey. 
Cheshire. 

Campset., Joun Snaw, Enfield, Dromara, Co. Down. 

Coorer, NoEL, 210, De- la- pole Avenue, Hull. 

Cox, Cec. Jack, 39, Cowbridge Road, Brynsadler, 
Pontyclun, Glam. 

Craic, James WAs, 2, Haypark Avenue, Ormeau 
Road, Belfast. 

Darsysurre, Tuomas Hersert, 30, Harold Terrace, 

Burley, Leeds. 

Davis, Leonarp WILIAx, 97, White Horse Hill, West 
Chislehurst, Kent. 

Domock, WILLAAx, 33, Wortley Place, Hemsworth, near 
Pontefract, Yorks. 

— Raymon, “ High Cliffe,” 93, Gillshill Road, 


Dyxe, Joun, 21, Brook Street, Belle Vue, Shrewsbury. 


Evans, KENNETH CHARLES GEORGE, 21, Elgam Avenue, 
Blaenavon, Mon. 


— Curnnknr, 28, Dawlish Road, London, 
10. 


Fieminc, WILLIAM Ramsay, 25, Ravenhill Avenue, 
Belfast. 

Forster, Joseru Isaac, 64, Church Road, Harrington, 
Cumberland. 


Funney, Ricuarp Carex, 9, Nibthwaite Road, Harrow. 
Granpixn, Georce, 3, Vincent Street, Openshaw, Man- 


Grier, James Craicre, 42, Beresford Avenue, Hull. 
Hatz, RONALD James, 18, Fernlea Road, Seaforth, near 
Liverpool. 


Mata, Wasim Taomas, 46, Castleford Roed, Sparkhill, 


Harrison, Francis ALEXANDER, 21, Braemar Avenue, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Hear, Jack Exnlxv, 8, Church Street, Heywood, Lancs. 


„„ 


* Frep, Glenmore Villa, Dibdale Street, Dudley. 

ores. 

Hicxlaxo, WIILAAM Anrnun, 140, Hilton Road, Westdale 
Lane, Nottingham. 


Hossins, Tuomas WILLIAM, 56, Patrick Street, Grimsby. 
Hooron, Ricnarp Cuar.es, 107, Rock Street, Pitsmoor, 
Sheffield. 


W ~ ened Nurrall., 259, Ainsworth Road, Elton, 

jury. 

Hytanp, Anrnun, 18, Henrietta Street, Old Trafford, 
Manchester 


Jackson, Frank Price, 36, Nevilledale Terrace, Durham. 
Jackson, SAMUEL James, 631, Lisburn Road, Belfast. 


Jenkin, Percy Georce Pups, 32, Elmshaw Road, 
Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 


Jupce, Donatp Percy, 22, Bridge Street, Rothwell, 
Northants. 


Kent, Vicror ALFrep Doudlas, 10, Rye Hill Park, 
Peckham Rye, London, S.E.15. 


KERNAGHAN, FREDERICK LIVINOSrON E, Holmwood,” 
Windermere Gardens, Belfast. 


KimBer.Ley, REGINALD Ciarronb, Crag Bank Nurseries, 
Carnforth, Lancs. 


Locan, Jonx, 140, Beech Hall Road, Highams Park, 
Chingford, Essex. 


McA.inney, Patrick ANDREW, Lammy House, Omagh, 
Co. Tyrone. 


McGovern, Parnick, 60, Old Park Road, Belfast. 


MAPLESDEN, Jack CHARLES, Woburn House, Upper 
* Woburn Place, London, W.C.1. 


Marcu, Perer Surrtey, Hadley,“ Baden Road, 
Leicester. 

Mecortt, Tom Roy, 101, Burnley Road, Ainsdale, 
Southport. 

Mecoran, Artaur WINSTON DALE, “ Cademuir,“ Swin- 
burne Road, Eaglescliffe, Co. Durham. 


Moonnousk, Eric Brooke, Tolcarne, Bradway, Sheffield. 

Morey, WALTER, 233, St. Vincent Street, South Shields. 

* — „ Tae, Sean, 
W. 4. 


Ormrop, HAn OLD JounsTone, 47, St. Peter's Road, 
Swinton, near Manchester. 


g NorMAN STEVENSON, 25, Groomsport Street, 
Pe M., 6, Denning Road, Hampstead, London, 
me Ceci, 21, Oxhey Avenue, Oxhey, Watford, 


Ray Ne 
mon, London, S. W. I1. 


Rxpronb, Frank STANLEY, 46, Conduit Street, dannn. 
Rostnson, Ben Enric, 179, Walmersley Road, Bury, 


Rocers, Rosert Jonx, 95, Park Street, Cleethorpes, 
gm 65, Bamford Street, Chadderton, 


„ 

ussex. 

Scott, Bertram ALLEN, 13, Mount Avenue, Hemsworth, 
near Pontefract. 

Scott, Frank WILILIAx, 61, Bostall Lane, Abbey Wood, 
London, S.E.2. 

Suarp, Arruur Cectt, 8, Patrick Street, Grimsby, Lincs. 


Surrn, Guy Grorce Russex, 54, Leinster Square, The 
Connaught Hotel, London, W.2. 


Rupp, 


STANLEY, KENNETH RAVENSCROFT, 301, Deepdale Road, 
Sranron, Frank Rog, The Cottage,” 245, Newbold 
Road, Chesterfield. 
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STEELE, ALFRED ArTHuR GorDON, 66, Coldcotes Avenue, 
Harehills, Leeds. 

Tuomas, WILLIAM OwEN Trevor, “Summerville Cottage,“ 
Hill Top Road, Latchford West, Warrington. 

Wacner, Cart FREDERICK, 37, Birch Lane, Longsight, 
Manchester. 

bese: == Bertram WELLS, Hollywood, Yarm-on-Tees, 

0 

Warwick, Harotp Josep DalzxLL, 21, Wellington 
Row, Whitehaven, Cumberland. 

Wairraker, Ceci. Gerorce, “ Valpré,” Stonehouse 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 

WIL Laus, Artaur HnLxAnD, 21, Cardigan Drive, 
Cliftonville, Belfast. l 

WiILLIAus, Pamir Davin, 51, Nutfield Road, Leicester. 

WINTER, Epwarp Rowna.p, Holy Trinity Vica 
Northampton. ee 

8 LEONARD, 36, Sidney Street, Stepney, London, 

1. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 
Distribution of Awards. 

The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the City 
of London College was held at the Guildhall on 
December 14th, 1932, when the yearly distribution of 
awards was made. The chair was taken by the Lord 
Mayor, and later in the proceedings by Alderman Sir 
George Truscott, and amongst those present were 
Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G., Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors) and General Sir 
Arthur Maxwell, K.C.B. (President of the Institute of 
Bankers). 

Lord Burnham delivered an address, in which he 
referred to a tendency towards the clericalisation of 
society,” which he said was not confined to any one country. 
Having in mind this tendency, he considered it was 
necessary to correlate means to ends, and at the same 
time to maintain a high standard of practical efficiency 
in all departments of commerce, finance and industry. 
At the conclusion of the address, Lord Burnham presented 
the awards. 

Dame Beatrix Lyall, J.P., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Lord Burnham for his address. The resolution 
was seconded by Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., who is a 
member of the governing body of the College, and 
carried by acclamation. Dame Lyall referred to the 
distinguished services Lord Burnham had rendered to the 
country and to the Empire in so many ways, not least 
in his service to education. Lord Burnham briefly 


responded. 

Sir Lulham Pound (Chairman of the governing body 
of the College) moved a resolution thanking the Lord 
Mayor and Alderman Sir George Truscott for their kind- 
ness in taking the chair, and the Corporation of the City 
of London for granting the use of the Guildhall. The 
resolution was seconded by Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, 
F.S.A.A. (a member of the governing body of the College), 
and. was briefly acknowledged by Sir George Truscott 
on behalf of the Lord Mayor and himself. 


— 


Reviews. 


Students’ Telephone. November, Id 
By H. Foulks Lynch & Co. London: II. F. IL. (Pub. 
lishers), Limited, 19, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. (84 pp. 
Price 28. 6d. net, by post 2s. 8d.) 

Candidates who presented themselves at the recent 
examinations of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors will be interested to see this publication in 
order to compare their own efforts with the answes 
given by experts. The booklet contains the questions 
set in the Intermediate and Final examinations, with the 
answers thereto, the questions being shown in larger type 
for convenience of distinction. The answers are provided 
by the directors and tutors of Messrs. H. Foulks Lynch 
and Co., and may therefore be regarded as reliable. 


Law in the British Empire. Published 
by the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of te 
British Empire. London: 97, Cannon Street, E. CA. 
(264 pp. ice 108. Gd. net.) 

This publication embodies the report of a special 
committee of the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire. The Committee was a ted to 
investigate the position of Bankruptey Law in various 
units of the Empire and to make recommendations as to 
the principles which should govern Empire legislation on 
the subject. Part I sets forth in five groups the nature 
of the Law of Bankruptcy which is at present in operation 
in each, namely, Group A, those — — 
Law; Group those having an immature form of law; 
Group C, those whose law accords closely with the English 
law ; Group D, those whose law is identical 
with the existing law of England; and Group E, those 
whose law differs in some basic principles from the law of 
England. Part II gives a digest of Empire bankruptcy 
laws alphabetically accordi countries, and 
takes the form of answers to a quest ire. This has 
the effect of supplying information in a more easily acces- 
sible form than any general description of the law would 
convey, and anyone desiring to ascertain particulars of 
the bankruptcy law now in force in any particular 
Dominion or Colony will find the necessary information 
conveniently classified and condensed. 


of Bankruptcy and Deeds of Arrangement. 
By Harold Potter, Terence Adams, Barrister-at-Law, 
Augustus N. Dickson, Solicitor. London: 
and Co. (Publishers), Limited, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
(482 pp. Price 12s. 6d.) 

The authors of this work have summarised in convenient 
form the main features of the law relating to Bankruptey 
and Deeds of Arrangement, commencing with an intro- 
duction setting forth the elementary principles of bank. 
ruptcy legislation. The first chapter deals with Deeds of 
Arrangement and the rest of the book is devoted to 
Bankruptcy. As far as possible the procedure is described 
in the order in which it will normally occur, starting with 
the proceedings leading up to the Receiving Order and 
Adjudication, and thereafter the appointment and power 
and duties of the Trustee and Committee of Inspection, the 

ment of the bankrupt’s property, the steps to be 
taken in dealing with proofs of debts, the order of payment 
of debts, and the declaration of dividends. The object 
aimed at has been to state what is most important 
or essential and to set forth the reasons upon which the 
fundamental principles depend. In this connection 
extracts from judgments have been given in many cases. 


The Law and Practice relating to Incorporated 
Building Societies. By C. P. Best, B. A., LL.B. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, N. C. 2. (454 pp. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

The value of this work is vouched for by. Sir G. 8. 

Robertson, K.C., the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
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2 Candidates awarded Honours. 

89 Candidates passed. 

64 Candidates failed. 

1355 Total. 
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who, in a brief foreword, expresses his appreciation 
states that the author has not been content to set 
aut mare or less mechanically the statu rovisions 
reported cases relating to his subject, that he 
Ede successful th many points where the law 
js obscure in itself and others where it has been made 


ters on the decision of disputes and the termination and 


winding 3 a society. und 
and regulations appertaining to societies, together 
Sines ec « pase nent bution onuidty ont the 


ments with the Inland Revenue — — 
te, Eeluding the new arrangement recently su 
what was previously known as Arrangement B. 
Altogether Mr. Best has produced a very complete hand- 
book on building societies and their operations. 


An Introduction t oreign Exchange. 

By H. E. Evitt, Fellow of the Institute of Bankers. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parker 
Street, Kingsway,W.C.2. (102 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


classes of exchange rates, numerous examples being given 
to show how the calculations are worked out. The collec- 
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Good In - By K. Adlard Coles, M. A., 4. C. A. 
London: Jordan & Sons, Limited, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. (84 pp. Price 2s, Gd. net.) 

This little book gives some useful information on the 
subject of the selection of investments and the 
investments which are most suitable for different pur- 
poses. The book is obviously intended for the general 
reader rather than for the professional man, as to a large 
extent it deals with matters which are common knowledge 
amongst accountants. It is simply and clearly written, 
and provides a useful to those who are not well- 
versed in matters relating to Stocks and Shares. 


The Death Duties. By W. Needham, K.C. 
London: Gee & Co. (Publishers), Limited, 6-8, Kirby 
Street, London, E.C.1. (38 pp. Price 3s, Gd. net.) 

A useful history of the initiation and development of 
the Death Duties is embodied in this little book which 
is in substance the reproduction of a lecture delivered by 
the author to the City of London Solicitors Company. It 
forms a good background to the acquisition of a more 
knowledge of the subject which is not by any 


Economy in the Factory. J. C. Todman, 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman 722 Limited, Parker 
Street, Kingsway,W.C. (216 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 
The task which the author has undertaken is to describe 
the economies which may be effected by careful and 
competent management, and the scope of the book may 
be gathered from the subjects discussed, which embody 


m and electricity, furnaces, boiler house measur- 
ing instruments, electrical generators, the control of 
electric energy, power distribution, compressed air and 
N power. The text is illustrated by diagrams, and 

r. Todman displays an intimate knowledge of the 
different methods of power production and transmission. 


Correspondence. 


INTEREST AND TRADING LOSSES. 

To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Sirs,—With reference to the paragraphs relating to 
annual interest, on page 64 of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Journal, December issue, attention might be called 
to sect. 33, Finance Act, 1926, and sect. 19, Finance 
Act, 1928, the effect of which appears to be that an assess- 
ment under Rule 21 in respect of interest paid wholly 
and exclusively for the purposes of a trade, profession or 
vocation may be treated as though it were a loss, and 
relief will be allowed in computing liability to tax in 
respect of profits or gains for the six years following the 
year of assessment. 1 

Sect. 19, Finance Act, 1932, further extends the 
period for carrying forward losses (this appears to include 
annual interest under sect. 19, Finance Act, 1928) when 
the set-off cannot be given owing to an allowanee in 
those years of deductions for wear and tear of machinery 
and plant. 

I presume that the reference to sect. 4 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1918, should read sect. 34. Would you be 
good enough also to state under what section or regulation 
the change in procedure arises which is stated to date from 


August 17th, 1932 ? 
Yours faithfully, 


G. E. MARTIN, 
London, December, 1932. 


[The procedure referred to in the last arose 
through an instruction issued on August 17th, 1982, by the 
Board of Inland Revenue to Inspectors of Taxes. It was 
not made available to the public. Section 4 should have 
read Section 34.”—Eps., I. A. J.] 


TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS. 


To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Sirs,—Can you refer us to any case decided on this 
question? Chents of ours, who are builders, buy free- 
hold land, build on it, and sell the houses subject to a 
ground rent. As soon as possible, they sell the ground 
rents and pay tax on any profit. 

The Inspector of Taxes is pressing them now to 
capitalise such unsold ground rents every year, and pay 
tax on a hypothetical figure. 

For any assistance or advice you can give us, we shall 
be obliged. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

We are, 


Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED SHANKLAND & SON. 


Cardiff, December, 1932. 


[The Inland Revenue claim to assess the capitalised 
value of ground rents in the circumstances referred to 
whether they have been sold or not, but the position is not 
altogether free from doubt and there do not appear to be 
any decided cases dealing directly with the subject.— 
Eps., I. A. J. . 
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DIVIDENDS IN A WINDING-UP. 


Income or Capital for Income Tax Purposes. 

The following is the full judgment of Mr. Justice Green- 
berg, of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa in the case of Sir Abe Bailey v. The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The general effect of 
the judgment was recorded in our Professional Notes last 
month. 


His Lonos nir said: This is a case stated under sect. 60 
of Act 40 of 1925, by the Special Court for hearing Income 
Tax appeals, and relates to Liquidation Dividends ” 
received by the appellant in the liquidation of three 
companies, viz, Bryanston (Proprietary) Limited, 
Pheenix Gold Mines Limited, and Ceylon Lydenburg 
Limited, during the tax years ended June 30th, 1929, 
and June 30th, 1930. These amounts were shown in 
the returns made by the appellant for either or both 
of the years in question, but were not dealt with in 
the assessment as taxable income. (See sect. 2 (3), 
2 (4), 2 (5) and 2 (6) of the Stated Case.) Subsequent 
to the issue of these assessments and in or about 
July, 1931, the Commissioner issued an assessment for 
normal tax and an additional assessment for super tax 
for the years of assessment ended June 30th, 1929, and 
June 30th, 1930, in which he included in the taxable 
income of the appellant the amounts above mentioned. 


To the assessments and additional assessments referred 
to in the foregoing paragraph the appellant objected on 
the following grounds 

(a) That the amounts in respect of which the said 
assessments were being levied had already been 
assessed to tax under the provision of the Act 
and were therefore not liable to any further or 
additional assessments. 

(b) That the amounts in question being liquidation 
dividends received in the liquidation of the 
Bryanston (Proprietary) Limited, in liquidation, 
are exempt from tax and were therefore not taxable 
in any event in the hands of the appellant. 


At the hearing before the Special Court the Commis- 
sioner agreed that the objection under (b) should be taken 
to include the case of the Phoenix Gold Mines Limited, 
and the Ceylon Lydenburg Limited. At such hearing it 
was contended on behalf of the appellant :— 

(1) That the amounts in question were considered and 
excluded as being non-taxable income in the original 
determination of a loss ranking for set-off. That 
they were therefore assessed to tax within the 
meaning of sect. 45 of Act 40 of 1925, and that that 
assessment became final and conclusive ” in terms 
of sect. 56 (5) of the said Act. That the Com- 
missioner was therefore not entitled to raise the 
additional assessments in question in terms of 
sect. 45 of the said Act. 

(2) That the amounts in question being dividends in 
the liquidation of companies were assets of these 
companies distributed to the appellant and as such 
were received by the appellant as an accrual of a 
capital nature and not as income. 


The Commissioner contended :— 

(1) (a) That the amounts in question were excluded from 
consideration in the original assessment and have 
not therefore been assessed to tax within the 
meaning of sect. 45 of Act 40 of 1925. 

(6) That the said section empowers the Commissioner 
at any time to review assessments. 


(2) That the amounts in question, although liquid. 
tion dividends, were received by the appellant 
as gains made by an operation of business jp 
carrying out a scheme of profit making, and were 
therefore income. 

The Special Court on a number of grounds, which need 
not be set out in detail, upheld the assessment made 
the Commissioner, and at the request of the appellant 
stated certain questions of law for the determination of 
this Court. It will be sufficient at present to refer to the 
following questions, via 


6. (1) Whether liquidation “ividends in the hands of 4 
shareholder are income within the meaning of 
sect. 7 of Act 40 of 1925, or whether they are a 
receipt of a capital nature ? 

(2) Whether liquidation dividends in the hands of 
the appellant can in law be profits of his business 
in dealing in shares ? 

(3) Whether there was any evidence upon which the 
Special Court could find that the amount received 
by the appellant in the liquidation of Bryanston 
(Proprietary) Limited, and/or Ceylon Lydenburg 
Limited, and/or Phœnix Gold Mines Limited, were 
received by him as part of his business of dealing 
in shares ? 

(5) Whether on the facts admitted or proved, the 
Commissioner could raise additional assessments 
under sect. 45 of Act 40 of 1925, upon the 
amounts in question, or whether these amounts 
had previously been assessed to tax ? 

(9) To what extent, if any, the Special Court could 
uphold the additional assessments raised by the 
Commissioner ? 


I shall deal first with 6 (1), 6 (2), 6 (3), and 6 (9) in relation 
to the dividends received from Bryanston (Proprietary) 
Limited. The facts in connection with this transaction 
are set out in sect. 2 (11) of the Stated Case, and it és 
unnecessary for me to re-state them. The contention 
advanced on behalf of the appellant is that these amounts 
being dividends in the liquidation of companies were 
assets of those companies distributed to the appellant, and 
as such were received by the appellant as an accrual of 8 
capital nature and not as income. 


Under sect. 7 (1) of Act 40 of 1925, “ gross income” 
includes all receipts and accruals other than those of 3 
capital nature. In Crowe v. Commissioner for Inland 
Revenue (1930, A.D., 122), Wessels (J.A.), says (at page 
135): Whatever moneys come into the coffers of a tax- 
payer are to be regarded prima facie as gross income, but 
it is open to the taxpayer to show that any particular sum 
is to be regarded as of a capital nature. This was in the 
course of a dissenting judgment, but Stratford (JA) 
with whose judgment the majority of the Court concurred, 
says (at page 131): But it may be said that if the sum 
was received by or accrued to the appellant, it must, by 
the definition, be income unless it is shown to be “ capital” 
or of a “ capital nature.“ On the actual form the trans- 
action took we must regard it as being “a receipt of 
accrual ” so far as the appellant is concerned, but then it 
was, in my judgment, a return of capital on a re-sale of 
something which the appellant bought,” and I think this 
agrees with the quoted from the dissenting 
judgment. Sect. 57 of the Act casts the burden of 
proving exemption or non-liability on the taxpayer. 


In the present case the dividends are amounts of cash 
received by the taxpayer and must be regarded as income 
unless they are shown to fall within the category of capital. 
It is .sgued on appellant’s behalf that prima facie 
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liquidation dividends are a capital accrual. In the case of 
Island Revenue Commissioner v. Burrell (1924, 2 K.B., 52), 
which was invoked in support of this argument, it was 
held that on liquidation of a company the Crown was not 
entitled to levy super tax on that portion of the liquidation 
dividends which represented undistributed profits, whether 
accumulated during past years or during the year when 
liquidation supervened. The companies concerned each 
owned one ship, and carried on the business of ship- 
owners. Each of the companies had gone into liquidation 
in conformity with its Articles of Association, when its ship 
was sold or lost. The ratio decidendi is that on liquidation 
there is no power of declaring dividends or of separating 
capital and profit, and all that the liquidator has to do is to 
convert the assets into money and divide this money 
among the shareholders ; it was held that for the share- 
holder profits have ceased to be profits and have become 
irrevocably merged in the total sum of assets and should 
not be treated for taxation as part of the annual profits 
or gains (per Atkin (L.J.), at page 68). In this case, 
however, it is clear that there was originally a capital 
investment by the shareholder, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing income, and the conversion of this investment 
into cash was clearly a return of capital, in which the 
undistributed profits were held to be included. 

In the present case the facts are entirely different. 
The appellant, who expected to receive profits from the 
HLM. Association, formed the company with a capital of 
£7,750, with the object of avoiding the incidence of tax 
on those profits when they materialised. He did not 
invest capital in the company with the intention that it 
should carry on business in terms of its Memorandum of 
Association. He sold his rights in the H.M. Association 
to the company for £7,750 (the same amount as the in- 
terest had cost him), subscribed the entire capital of the 
company, set off the amount of his debt for this sub- 
scription against the purchase price of his interest, and 
three days after the registration of the company it was 
2 ” resolved to wind up the company. 
What tle transaction amounted to was that he transferred 
his right to receive profits from the H.M. Association to 
the company which by virtue of his shareholding was 
bound to return those profits to him when received. It 
may be difficult (it certainly is to me) to label this transac- 
tion in terms of economics. If in fact the transfer from 
appellant of his interest in the H.M. Association can be 
disregarded for the reasons arrived at by the Special 
Court and set out in sect. 5 (2) (a), (b) and (e) of the 


be other difficulties such as the form of assessment levied — 


by the Commissioner. But I am proceeding on the 
assumption that the company had a valid legal existence 
and that the rights sold to it by appellant were properly 
vested in it, and the difficulty arises out of this assumption. 
But whatever be its true label I can find no warrant for 
thinking that the transaction represents an investment 
of capital or a return of capital. If this is right, then, as 
the liquidation dividends were receipts or accruals, they 
are taxable as income. It is unnecessary to consider 
whether the ground on which I base the liability falls 
Within the terms of the question set out in sect. 6 (3) 
of the Stated Case, as it is covered by sect. 6 (1) and (9). 
It may, however, be that it is not covered by the 
contention advanced by the Commissioner before the 
Special Court as set out in sect. 4 (2) of the Stated Case. 
In my opinion this is of no consequence ; if these amounts 
are subject to the tax which the Commissioner by his 
assessment has sought to levy, I do not think the liability 
is affected by the fact that the Commissioner used an 


argument in support of his assessment which does not 
appeal to me. i 

The liquidation dividends from the Phoenix Gold Mines 
Limited have also been treated as income by the Com- 
missioner. The company was placed in liquidation on 
October 8th, 1929, and the amount in question was 
received by the appellant on February 28th, 1980. The 
appellant acquired shares in the company at various times 
between May 28th, 1909, and April 2nd, 1929. The appellant 
describes himself as a “ financier,” which, according to the 
evidence incorporated in the Stated Case, includes the 
business of in shares. The schedules referred to 
in sect. 2 (1) (a) of the Stated Case show share dealings 
by the appellant during the years 1928-1930 and show 
large numbers of shares brought up as stock. Both in the 
1928 and 1929 returns the shares in this company are 
included amongst those brought up as stock, and according 
to sect. 2 (2) of the Stated Case, “for the year ended 
June 30th, 1928, appellant's return of gross income included 
a liquidation dividend received in respect of the Orange 
Grove Estates Limited, and the loss on that transaction 
was taken into account in the determination of the 
taxable income declared to by appellant.” It also appears 
from the evidence that in the years for which appellant 
has rendered returns, he has disclosed share dealing 
accounts which have been taken into account for the 
purpose of determining his taxable income (e.g., a loss in 
1928 of £10,689 on Daggafonteins). In view of these 
facts I think that these liquidation dividends have rightly 
been taxed as income. They are receipts and the onus is 
on the taxpayer to show why they should not be taxed. 
In a large number of cases a purchase of shares in a 
company which continues in existence for twenty years 
after the purchase may be shown to be a capital invest- 
ment; in certain cases, e. g., where the taxpayer is a 
person whose business does not include the buying and 
selling of shares for profit, the Commissioner may rightly 
assume that such a purchase is a capital investment, but 
in view of the facts mentioned in the present case I do 
not think it can be said that the appellant has discharged 
the onus resting on him by the mere proof that he held 
the shares for a long period. It would have been a simple 
matter for him, had such been the case, to have given 
evidence that the shares were bought as an investment. I 
am therefore of opinion that the decision of the 
Court was right on this point. I have dealt with the point 
as if it were a question of law. If it is a question of fact, 
viz: whether the transaction was part of appellant's 
business of buying and selling shares, then, as there is 
evidence on which the Special Court could come to this 
conclusion, it cannot be attacked. 

The position in regard to the Ceylon Lydenburg Limited, 
is weaker from the Commissioner’s point of view. This 
company was placed in liquidation on February 5th, 1929. 
On May 17th, 1929, appellant received from the liquidation 
the sum of £2,842 5s. 7d. He acquired shares in the 
company at various times between July 29th, 1909, 
and December 31st, 1922. These shares were not included 
as stock, as in the case of the Phoenix Gold Mines Limited, 
and were first included in appellant’s 1929 returns, where 
they figure as a liquidation dividend and not as portion 
of a share dealing account. Notwithstanding this 
difference from the Phoenix Gold Mines, Limited, I think 
the position is the same, and that the dividends were 
rightly included as income. 

In regard to the question set out in sect. 6 (5) of the 
Stated Case, Mr. Barry, on behalf of the appellant, con- 
tends that as the amounts in issue in these proceedings 
had been taken into consideration in the determination of 
the amounts upon which the appellant was taxed for the 
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years of assessment 1929 and 1930, these amounts cannot 
now be the subject of tax under the provisions of 
paragraph 45 (1) of the Act. 

He replies in support of this contention on paragraph 
56 (5), which reads: where no objections are made to 
any assessment, or where objections have been allowed or 
withdrawn, such assessment or altered or reduced assess- 
ment, as the case may be, shall, subject to the right of 
appeal hereinafter provided, be final and conclusive,” and 
on the cases of Kahn v. Commissioner for Inland Revenue 
(E. D. L., 326), and Dungarshi v. Commissioner for Inland 
Revenue (1927, T.P.D., 125), where Tindall (J.), approved 
of the judgment of Gane (A.J.) in Kahn’s case, and held 
that the finality of assessment referred to in paragraph 
82 (5) of Act 41 of 1917, a section similar in wording to 
paragraph 56 (5), is intended to operate against both the 
taxpayer and the Commissioner. 

I shall assume for the purposes of this case that these 
amounts were considered in arriving at the amounts upon 
which the tax leviable was chargeable. See definition of 
assessment paragraph 72. 

The introduction of paragraph 45 (1) into Act 40 of 
1925 has, however, modified the effect of the decision in 
Dungarshi’s case (supra), in so far as the Commissioner is 
concerned ; nor do I think that an admission that these 
amounts were considered in arriving at the amounts on 
which the appellant was assessed to tax in 1929 and 1930 
would destroy the effect of paragraph 45 (1). The section 
reads as follows: If at any time the Commissioner is 
satisfied that any amounts that should have been subject 
to tax have not been assessed to tax either under this Act 
or any previous Income Tax Act of the Union, he shall 
raise assessments in respect of such amounts, notwith- 
standing that assessments may have been made upon the 
person concerned in respect of the year or years of assess- 
ment in respect of which the amounts in queytion are 
assessable.” 

It is clear that these amounts did not figure in the 
** taxable amount which in terms of paragraph 7 (2) is 
the amount upon which the tax to be paid by any person 
shall be calculated. 

The taxable amount is arrived at by three stages 

(1) From the gross income of the taxpayer is deducted 
any amounts exempt from normal tax, and what is 
left is called income. 

(2) From income is deducted the expenditure incurred 
in producing the income, leaving what is called 
taxable income (Section 11). 

(3) The taxable amount is arrived at by deducting from 

the taxable income any abatements allowed under 
paragraph 14. 

The amounts in question were specifically exempted at 

the gross income stage. 

Now paragraph 45 (1) speaks of amounts which should 
have been subject to tax which have not been assessed 
to tax.“ These amounts were never assessed to tax. On 
this simple ground, therefore, I am of the opinion that the 
Commissioner is entitled to invoke the aid of paragraph 
45 (1) in seeking to tax them. 

The fact that either the Commissioner or his deputies 
have mistakenly exempted these amounts from tax in 
the original assessments cannot now bar the State from 
exacting its just meed of revenue. See Commissioner for 
Inland Revenue v. Gluckman (April 8th, 1921, T.P.D., not 
reported). 

It remains to apply the conclusions arrived at to the 
questions of law required to be determined. The points 
I have discussed, in relation to Bryanston (Proprietary) 
Limited, fall under questions 6 (1), and 6 (9) and the answer 


is that these dividends are income and that the Spells 
Court was right in upholding the assessment raised by the 
Commissioner. The dividends in the Phoenix Gold Mines 
Limited, and Ceylon Lydenburg Limited, fall unde 
questions 6 (1), 6 (2) and 6(9); these dividends are income 
and are profits of appellant’s business of dealing in shares, 
and the Special Court was right in upholding the assessment 
raised by the Commissioner. 

In regard to question 6 (5) the answer is that the 
Commissioner was entitled to raise the additional asses. 
ments. As these answers cover the whole question of 
liability to tax, it is unnecessary to deal with the other 
questions. The appellant must pay the costs. 


SOLICITORS BILL. 


The following is the text of a Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons on behalf of the Law Society by 
Mr. Roy Bird for the purpose of amending the law relating 
to solicitors by providing for the and enforcement 
of rules as to the keeping of accounts for clients’ moneys 
and other matters of professional conduct. 


Councr. TO MaKe RULEs. 
1.—({1) The Council of the Law Society, with the con- 
currence of the Master of the Rolls, shall make rules for 
the professional practice, conduct and discipline of 
solicitors. 
(2) Such rules shall include, inter alia, provisions: 

(a) As to the opening and keeping by solicitors of 
accounts at banks for clients’ moneys ; and 

(b) As to the keeping by solicitors of accounts 
containing particulars and information as to 
moneys received, held or paid by them, for or 
on account of their clients ; 

(c) Empowering the Council of the Law Society to 
take such action as may be necessary to enable 
the Council to ascertain whether or not the rules 
are being observed and complied with. 


FatLurE ro ComPLy with RULEs. 

2.—(1) If any solicitor fails or neglects to observe or 
comply with any of the rules made in pursuance of 
sect. 1 of this Act, any person may make a complaint in 
respect of any such failure or neglect to the disciplinary 
committee. 

(2) Any complaint made under sub-sect. (1) of this 
section shall be made, heard and determined in the 
manner provided by the rules made under sect. 6 of the 


‘Solicitors Act, 1932, so far as they are applicable, as if 


ee ee e eee 

(3) On the hearing of any such complaint the dis- 
ciplinary committee shall have power, in addition to of 
in substitution for the exercise by them of the power 
contained in sub-sect. (2) of sect. 5 of the Solicitors Act, 
1982, to impose upon the solicitor complained of a penalty 
not exceeding £500. 

(4) Any penalty imposed or recoverable under this 
section shall be paid to the Law Society and credited to 
the general funds of the society. 


Discretion OF RecisTraR TO Reruse CERTIFICATE. 

8. Sect. 38 of the Solicitors Act, 1982 (which gives a 
discretion to the Registrar of Solicitors to refuse to issue 
certificates in special cases) shall, in addition to the cases 
mentioned therein, apply to the case where a solicitor 
applies for a certificate to practise without having paid 
any penalty which shall have been imposed upon him, 
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or any costs ordered to be paid by him under sect. 2 
of this Act or under sect. 5 of the Solicitors Act, 1982. 
4 INTERPRETATION. 

4. In this Act— 

The expression “ solicitor” means solicitor of the 

Supreme Court of Judicature in England; 

The expression the disciplinary committee means 
the committee constituted under sect. 4 of the 
Solicitors Act, 1932. 

Snort Trrix, CoLLective TiTLeE, COMMENCEMENT AND 

EXTENT. 

5.{1) This Act may be cited as the Solicitors Act, 
1933. 

(2) The Solicitors Act, 1982, and this Act may be cited 
together as the Solicitors Acts, 1932 to 1933. 

(8) This Act shall come into operation on the first day 
of January, 1934. 

(4), Fhe provisions of this Act shall not extend to 
Scotland or to Northern Ireland. 


: Changes and Remobals. 


Messrs. Bundred & Collier announce a change of 
address to Northern Assurance Buildings, Albert Square, 


Choudhary, B. A., B. Com., Incorporated 

and Mr. P. Brahmayya, B. A., Incorporated 
Accountant, have commenced blic practice at 121, 
i — firm name of 


Mr. Charles Hanson, Incorporated Accountant, has 
removed his office to Room 2, First Floor, 31, New 


Messrs. Ernest T. Kerr & Co., 3, Newhall Street, 
Birmii. gham, announce that they have taken into partner- 
Mr. Herbert J. Dodds, Incorporated Accountant, 

Mr. Edward Lord, Chartered Accountant. The 


@bituary. 


FREDERICK JOHN BURNETT. 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. Frederick John 
Burnett, F.S.A.A., of the firm of J. J. Burnett & Sons, 


. Burnett, who was 67 of age, 
became a member of the Committee of the South of Eng- 
land District Society on its formation in 1909, and 
Tetained his seat until 1921. His death occurred suddenly 
at the beginning of last month. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. 
Examinations. 

Members and prospective candidates are reminded 
that the next examinations will be held on May Ist, 2nd, 
ard and 4th, 1938. The last date for receiving 
applications for the May, 1933, examinations is Tuesday, 
March 28th, 1933. 


The Economic War. 


ALxcrunx delivered before the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London and District by 
Mr. 8. W. ALEXANDER, 
City Editor, “ Daily Express. ” 
The chair was occupied by Mr. E. CassLeton ELAuorr, 
President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


Mr. ALEXANDER said : Before I proceed I should like 
to make it quite clear that the views I express are my 
own personal views. 

The title of this lecture is The Economic War.” 

There are many aspects of the economic war. 

First there is the internal economic war, which is the 
normal strife between industries and groups. Second, 
there is the economic battle between the nations. 

To-day I think we are at a very interesting stage in 
our internal economic war. We are also at a very interest - 
ing stage in the world economic war. I will deal first 
with the internal economic war. 

It is the distortion, or perhaps absence of equilibrium, 
between the various factors in these situations which 
are to-day causing so much discontent and depression 
in the world. 

Some economists tell us that we are suffering from 
over-production of commodities. Others tell us that we 
are suffering from under-consumption. Neither of these, 
I think, is strictly true. We are suffering from the absence 
of free play, and, accordingly, free adjustment and rapid 
adjustment There are some bankers who tell us that the 
solution of vur problems is to raise the world level of 

On that, of course, there are other opinions. 
The principle feature of the internal economic war is, I 
think, that between man and the machine. This feature 
in the position was accentuated and precipitated by the 
war of 1914. 

It begun in the eighteenth century. It has been 
developing for well over a hundred years. We read of 
the men who attempted and succeeded in some instances 
in destroying the early textile machines. They believed 
that the machines would deprive them of their livelihood. 
This may have been true temporarily as it may be true 
to-day. But in the long run these machines helped to 
increase the national wealth and the standard of living 
of the working classes not only in this country but 
throughout the world. Then we had the growth of the 
organisation of labour. Unions were formed. Some 
unions had leaders who were more vigorous than others, 
and they were able, by the use of the strike weapon, in 
some instances to force employers to give their members 
larger money payments. Those payments came out of 
the common pool of money, much of which originated in 
the profits on the development of British trade throughout 
the world. In good times the movement had its useful 
aspects, and it has still immense power for good. 

The strength of the unions became so great that long 
before the War of 1914 they had turned what was a normal 
and natural development in machinery into an intensive 
development. As higher wages were demanded, so the 
employer found it necessary to invent a machine which 
would do the work of men cheaper and more rapidly. 
Now the position has arisen where the output of the 
machines is so great that at least thirty million men are 
out of employment in the United States and Europe, the 
money invested in the machines is vanishing, and vast 
schemes of amalgamation and combination have crashed 
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to the ground, or are trembling in the balance. I need 
only mention by way of illustration two enormous instances 
such as Kreuger & Toll and the Insull catastrophies. 

What is the way out of this problem? It is no use our 
regarding it as a world problem because we have no 
power to compel other nations to take steps which we 
might think are desirable and which they would probably 
think very undesirable. For instance, we hear an immense 
amount of discussion to the effect that Great Britain 
should work for a universal five-day week and five-hour 
day. Men are saying: Now that we have these wonder- 
ful machines we should be able to do all the work we want 
to do in five hours on five days.” That suggestion, 
however, raises a multitude of other considerations. 
We would have to consider such questions as what con- 
stitutes true human happiness. What I consider happi- 
ness, what you consider happiness, and what, say, the 
Patagonians consider happiness are probably vastly 
different. We should have to consider questions of 
climate and customs and racial characteristics, and the 
relative values of the same commodities in one country 
and in another. 


As I have said, it is impossible for Britain to legislate 
for the world. But there is immense work that Britain 
can do in this situation which will have its reactions 
elsewhere and eventually promote the re-establishment of 
world business on sound lines. It is for us to deal with 
our own internal economic strife. We shall then be able 
to face the world. It is our internal situation which 
in its reactions is having an unfavourable influence on the 
whole world, and accentuates the crisis caused by debts 
and other factors in the situation. 


MAN AND THE MACHINE. 

Let me revert again to this problem of man and the 
machine. Let us imagine that we have invented a wonder- 
ful labour saving machine for making cream buns by mass 
production. I have taken cream buns as an instance, as 
I am sure you will agree with me that the capacity of 
human beings to consume cream buns is definitely limited. 
I like cream buns. You like cream buns. Now instead 
of employing, as we did perhaps a few years ago, ten 

men and women making cream buns with 
reasonably good appliances, we have decided that we can 
use this machine, treble the output and eliminate three- 
quarters of the labour. Of course, when we had ten 
thousand people producing cream buns by the old 
machines, we were producing a reasonable number of 
cream buns. We produced a sufficient number of cream 
buns for our consumption. Now, however, we only have 
two thousand five hundred people producing cream buns, 
and here is an important fact. Amongst the consumers 
of cream buns, or something that cream buns were 
exchangeable for, were 7,500 workers who are now out of 
a job. They have no money now to spend on goods 
produced by other people who would in turn be potential 
buyers of cream buns. The cream bun makers and some 
of the people with whom they spent their money are thus 
partly dependent on other sections of the community 
out of the proceeds of taxation, or they are dependent on 
savings which come out of the unemployment fund. 
They may buy some cream buns, but they will not buy 
so many as if they were in full employment and confident 
of the future. 

If we use our machine to full capacity we put out of 
work so many people that we have to try to make other 
people eat more cream buns. We may succeed for a time. 
But there are only twenty-four hours in a day, and other 
producers of goods want to make us use their products 
in increasing quantities at some period of that time. 
From the point of view of newspaper production I am 
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not going to let you eat all those cream buns if I cay 
help it. I want you to spend some of your time reading 
— They won't do you more harm than cream 
buns. 


r We 
have too many cream buns and too few consumers of 
them. We have seen the circumstances which have 
about the condition. It has been forced because the 
cream bun employees demanded and were able to secur 
for a time a higher wage than was justified on the sak 
price of cream buns under normal conditions. There ig 
consequently a great deal of strife between the employees 
and the employers. The solution will force itself on m 
gradually. Many people will go back to more primitive 
appliances which will produce sufficient for them to gell 
and receive in exchange goods for their own consumption, 
The best solution would, of course, come from amongst 
the unions. Hitherto they have fought the employer, 
The time has now come when the average employer is 
no longer the villain. He has been forced into actions 
which have cost him and his shareholders heavily in plant 
and machinery which is much reduced in value. 

It comes about, therefore, that vigorous leaders of 
trade unions, by their ability and by doing their duty to 
their followers, have been able to secure a larger share of 
the national pool of money than the men they represent 
are really entitled to when the value of the work they do 
rng 
to the value of work done by others. 

It is not improbable that some of the wiser and more 
experienced men in the trade union movement may see 
this point of view—and, of course, there are many 
honourable and experienced men in that movement. 

The result of the success of union leaders on behalf of 
sections of the working community has been to turn out 
of work thousands of men not only in their own, but in 
other unions. And I think the time may yet come in 
this country when the enlightened leaders of men may 
realise that it is not the employer who takes too much 
out of the common pool of money. They may come to 
the conclusion that some other groups of men, as a direct 
result of the ability of the men who lead them, are also 
taking too much out of the pool. 

Some of the wiser union leaders may even come to the 
conclusion that the proper solution can only be brought 
about by legislation which will provide greater freedom 
for man to compete with the machine on a basis which 
will permit rapid adjustment. 

By that means we would get to the stage, I think, of 
orderly progress with all factors to the situation operating 
freely. Labour, like tea and butter and eggs, is a com- 
modity, and the more there is of it the lower its price 
must fall, Such a development may be delayed. It 
cannot be permanently arrested. But the price of labour 
is relative to other prices, and it is not the amount one 
receives, but what that amount will purchase that truly 
matters. 

Tue INTERNAL ASPECT. 

Briefly let me reiterate the process which I think has 
taken place in our internal economy in the last hundred 
years or so :— 

1. The invention of machinery. 

2. The organisation of man power. 

3. The demand of man power for more of the national 

pool of money. 

4. The intensification of the progress of machinery. 

5. Subsequently we had rationalisation as a further 

_ stage in the internal struggle designed to reduce 
man power costs. 
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6, The throwing out of work of skilled men by 


8. The development by skilled men thrown out of 
employment of competitive businesses on a very 
much smaller capital basis than some of the 
rationalised concerns. 

9. The undermining of existing capital structures in 
those cases where they are unsound by the lower 
cost production of men thrown out of rationalised 
units. 

1 have dealt very broadly with the internal economic 
war. It is my belief that only by complete freedom 
internally can Britain be in a position to compete ex- 
ternally in the world’s markets. Moreover, I believe that 
in this question we come down finally to the question of 
national defence, and even the survival of our people. 
There are ns here involved, on the solution of which 
must depend whether the abundance of to-day may not, 
as a result of world under-production, give way to a 
famine a few years hence and starvation for many thou- 
sands of people in these islands. 

You will appreciate from what I have said that I am 
one of those people who believe that by our internal 
-wastefulness and extravagance in public administration, 
in the subsidisation of uneconomic industries, the restric- 
tion of the production of coal, a failure to understand the 
true basis of our internal strife and remedy it ; a serious 
situation has arisen. Also I think that, by restricting 
the business of the small retailers up and down the country 
in a misguided effort to raise artificially the standard 
of livelihood of sections of the community, we have by 
Government legislation assisted in the development of 
foreign controlled chain stores in this country which are 
a great funnel through which the earnings of British 
working people are sent to United States. I do not wish 
you to infer that I am against such people who are fortu- 
nate in having the advantages of this situation. I merely 
say that in my opinion it would be better for the general 
welfare of the nation if these conditions did not exist. 


Tue EXTerNaL ASPECT. 

Now I come to the external economic war. 

There is a tremendous fight for trade going on amongst 
all nations of the world, and especially in Europe and the 
United States. We see signs of this in the building of 
monster ships to compete in the trans-Atlantic traffic. 

We see spectacular signs of it in the development of 
lighter than air craft such as the German Zeppelin. 
We see it in our own Empire air routes. Some of the 
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to remain on the gold standard. The Americans and 
French knew that we were trying to maintain an artificial 
situation by subsidies ; that we could not compete in the 
world’s markets without depreciating our currency, and 
accordingly they said the most they will lend us, and on 
very strict terms, was an amount which would be covered 
by the gold holdings at the Bank of England. 

Let us see what this post war policy of wastefulness 
and extravagance has cost us. This taxing of one section 
of the community to permit another section to buy 
tremendous quantities of foreign goods for consumption. 
In the past ten years Great Britain imported £780,000,000 
of foreign oils, either leum or lubricating oils. We 
put our navy on to oil during the war with almost disas- 
trous consequences. Our coal exports aré now running 
on the basis of £350,000,000 for a ten years period. 


In the ten years before the war our coal exports 
amounted to £780,000,000 and our oil imports amounted 
to £160,000,000. If you examine the trade returns you 
will find that the figures of other consumable imports 
have risen enormously, and that our exports have dwindled. 
As a direct result of this colossal change in our visible 
trade our invisible exports have fallen to the lowest level 


banking and insurance business. The services which we 
rendered in banking and insurance added still further 
to our national wealth and our national well being. It 
enabled us to build a strong navy which kept our 
routes free, which encouraged our creditors very 
to pay up, and convinced others that we were 

and so powerful that if they were and paid 
interest on the money they owed us we might be 
let them have some more when they needed it fo 
development. By our financial strength we were 

the most powerful nation in the world. Britain was 
greatest influence for world peace, and while she 
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on the Great War—which was itself an economic war 
Britain had to take second place. She was unable to 
pay the demands of her short-term creditors. She was 
not able to pay in gold. Neither was she able to pay in 
goods at a price at which the world was willing to pay 
or at a price competitive with other foreign makers of 
goods of the same type. This latter aspect of the situation 
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d rationalisation. 
7. A breakdown in consumption caused by unemploy- 
ment. 
for many years. Years ago it was the fact that Great 
Britain was a soundly managed shop which enabled her 
to accumulate a vast national wealth. It allowed her 
to set aside huge sums out of reserves for an international 
hated and envied for her prosperity she was respected 
for her strength. 
After years of wastefulness and tremendous expenditure 
position. If we had allowed man to compete more 
nations are subsidising trade development by providing freely with the machine, if we had cut out our subsidies, 
subsidies for aircraft or ships. Such a policy cannot go then we should have many years ago truly balanced our 
on indefinitely without being reflected in the national national budgets, so improved our credit and so reduced 
finances of the countries concerned. They will one day the burden of our national debt that we should have been 
want money. And if sound principles were adopted by in a stronger position amongst the nations to-day than 
those who are in a position to lend they would refuse ever before. 
loans to those countries whose trade—such as the Polish N 
* ot only have we made the mistake of importing vast 
4 coal trade—is being bolstered up by subsidies of one sort quantities of goods for our own consumption, but we 
have actually lent other people the money with which to 
in has been, I believe, amongst the worst produce the goods they have supplied us with—many of 
in this respect. We not only subsidise which we could and should have produced at home. 
airways, but we have subsidised to a large For instances, Japan and Greece have come to us in the 
* through the unemployment funds, and, to City with their prospectuses. In the prospectus they 
tion even worse, we restrict the export coal have told us of the immense increases in the production 
y. th the cotton trade, was in years past the of currants, beans, silk, cotton and other goods that 
er prosperity. have gone on in their countries. We have lent them 
od of refusing to lend to what might prove to money. Little did we think at the time we made the 
rs was adopted against us last year when loans that we in this country were the principal buyers 
, I think, asked for credits in order of the commodities produced by these other nations, 
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and that, when our consuming power went and we had 
‘run short of money, the loans which we had made would 
fall very much in value. So that we have lost twice 
both on the swings and on the roundabouts. 


As it is the position is not without hope of great re- 
cuperation and recovery. Ifsome of the actions which the 
Government has taken in recent months had been taken 
‘years ago the present position would never have arisen. 


RATIONALISATION, 

There is, of course, another aspect of the position which 
is of great interest. I refer to the subject of rationalisa- 
tion. In recent years we have had an enormous growth 
of large units of production. This has been a develop- 
ment resulting also from similar causes to those of which 
I have already spoken. It is a matter of which I have 
strong views and on which other people have equally 
strong views to the contrary. But I would like to give 
you, broadly, an instance of what rationalisation has 
meant to this country in its foreign trade. Before the 
war the British coal exporter, who was entirely indepen- 
dent of the producers, had built up wonderful connections 
all over the world. He knew the requirements of his 
customers. He knew the mixtures of coals they required, 
and he really did do a wonderful piece of work. After 
the war we had amalgamations and central selling organi- 
‘sations. Some of the amalgamations tried to sell direct 
to the foreigner. They put the British export trader out 
of business. In their efforts to survive some of the British 
export traders were compelled to supply their former 
customers with foreign coals, thus putting thousands of 
British miners out of work. Moreover, foreign importers 
of coals refused to be bludgeoned into paying prices above 
the world prices for coal, and they, too, helped to develop 
the Polish and Silesian coalfields by their purchases. 
In this connection I would like to draw your attention 
to Captain Acworth’s recent book, “ Back to the Coal 
Standard,” which deals with the situation in a most 
interesting manner. 

Moreover, in the case of another British industry which 
has been formed into a combination, foreign trade has 
fallen off to an alarming extent. In my view that loss 
of trade is very largely the result of rationalisation. 


The business of the company which I have in mind was 
before the war in the hands of over twenty small and 
middle-sized concerns. Each year the managers or the 
owners of those businesses travelled the world with their 
carpet bags getting orders. They were tremendously 

rous. To-day what do we see? The combine 
ae representative in each country, who may be a 
good representative, but the fact is that the potential 
buyers have no alternative if they disagree with terms, 
conditions or material but to go to the foreigner. This 
is one weakness of rationalisation which I foreshadowed 
many years ago, and some of the combines are gradually 
breaking down. 

Others will break up as artificial restrictions are removed 
because smaller people will be able to compete with them 
with a very much smaller amount of invested capital. 


The failure of these institutions is not a bad thing. It 
is a good thing. By their very size they create false 
ideas of the value of the men at the top of them. They 
give them far too great an influence in our public life. 
- Particularly is this seen in the United States. An influence 
which is altogether disproportionate to their true ability. 
It would have been better if these combinations had never 
been created, and now that losses have to be taken it is 
a pity that thousands of small shareholders have to 
take them. 


— 


Tue Aurnon's CREED. 

I have previously stated that I am not without hope, 
But there are great things to be done. In these days of 
anxiety through which we are passing men of spirit, 
even if they are young people, have another path to 
follow than the path of pleasure and heedlessness. 


Some days ago I listened to a well known young mag 
giving a lecture. He apologised because part of it quite 
properly had a political aspect. There may be a littl 
politics in this lecture. I do not know how one cay 
lecture without possibly treading on someone’s toes. But 
I make no apology, though actually I am not concerned 
with party politics. 

Nevertheless I am going to give you my creed. If 
any of you believe in it you may adopt it, too 

I believe that the prime function of Government is 
to ensure the safety and security of its citizens, and to 
allow them to go about their business with confidence 
and freedom. 

I believe that national security can only be main- 
tained by a policy of sound finance which will result 
in a surplus of revenue over expenditure in the national 
accounts which will be available for the maintenance 
of a strong navy, a strong army and a strong air force, 

I believe that sound finance can only be ensured by 
allowing all factors in the internal economic situation 
to have free play. 

I believe that a policy of subsidising individual 
industries which are uneconomic, by taking money 
through taxation from the sound industries of the 
country can only result in the bankruptcy and moral 
degradation of our people. 

I believe that, given freedom in the coal and other 
basic trades of the country, we can recover our prosperity 
and that by that means the standard of living of the 
people of this country and of the world can be raised 
to levels hitherto not contemplated. 

I believe that with internal freedom the volume of 
the national income can be increased so that London 
may once again accumulate a reserve on which she 
can again render service as the world’s banker. 


There are, of course, many other aspects of this economic 
situation. It is not possible to deal with them all in one 
lecture. I have dealt broadly with what I think to be the 
main features. But years ago we used to say that trade 
followed the flag. The Germans are finding this to-day, 
Tremendous hard work. Cheerful hard work is needed, 
and I am afraid, however much some of us would like it, 
there cannot be and will not be in the lifetime of ourselves 
or our descendants a five-hour day and a five-day week 
for men who take a joy in their work. There is no doubt 
in my mind that in the next few years the future of this 
country is going to depend on the fullest possible develop 
ment of our agricultural and coal resources, and all those 
who are working for that are indeed doing good work. 
I thank you very much for your kind attention © 
an inadequate lecture on perhaps the most fascinating 
subject of the day. 


Discussion. 
Mr. W. C. RN: I should like to ask if Mr. Alexandet 
thinks that the growth of economic nationalism is impeding 
international trade ? 


Mr. J. M. Kxxvwonrn: Mr. Alexander remarked that 
the capital of certain concerns in this country is owned 
by people in America. I believe I am right in saying 
that the capital of many concerns in foreign countries § 
owned by people in this country. Does Mr. Alexander 
think it would be better for us if we owned more capital 
here and less abroad, and does he think it entirely wrong 
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for this country to lend money to foreigners in order that 
they may develop their resources and supply us with 
goods which we could very well produce ourselves? I 
think if this country did not lend the money some other 
country would do so. 


A SrupENtT : Would it not have been better for Great 
Britain never to have left the gold standard ? 


Mr. V. A. Calvxnlxw: I was rather pleased this evening 
to hear Mr. Alexander’s concluding remarks. He is the 
first man of any public standing whom I have heard 
advocate the policy of Hands off.” I think I am right 

epitomising his views in that way. The policy hitherto 


. ery then was for economy, 
within the last few months that leading men 
the error of their ways ; 
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idi capital for both social and 

„but I have not time to explain that now. I do not 
hat, as things are to-day, with plenty of 
about, you should not attempt any legislation 
between the worker and the employer. What we want 
. reer 

ibuting that purchasing power steps 
to see that the money is not diverted into any 

country. Accounts with other countries can 
settled by contras. Money, as we should understand it, 

Tepresents service 


that we should not have had the unemployment insurance 
subsidised by the Government? Does he mean that, 
when the insurance benefits have expired, instead of 

tting further unemployment pay, people should have. 
KH» T a ee 

ve 

Mr. W. J. Back, Incorporated Accountant: If Mr. 
Alexander will allow me to say so, I think it is a very 
great pleasure to hear somebody telling us that i 
and rationalisation have had something to do with the 
present position. It is frequently attributed to in 
the value of money—that is what Sir Josiah Stamp is apt 
to do—and to “economic blizzards.” It seems to me 
that one of the conclusions to be drawn from what Mr. 
Alexander has been saying is that, with the increase of 
mechanisation on the one hand and rationalisation on the 
other, involving a steady displacement of man power, 
when the position of normal trade is recovered there will 
still be a very large number of unemployed in this country. 
There will not be enough demand for labour to keep all 
the people occupied who need to be, and are willing to be, 
occupied. Mr. Alexander is, therefore, left with a problem 
that will not be solved even by getting rid of the present 
depression. The normal and proper mode of distributing 
purchasing is that of using it as payment for labour. 
At present it is distributed precisely in that way, except 
that the Government take a substantial proportion of the 
proceeds of labour when so distributed distribute it 
as doles to folk who would be willing to work if there was 
work for them to do. The result of mechanisation has 


— — of people 2 be employed for a smaller 
ve 


number of hours. rybody would have more leisure, 
. nip Mating. n 
would have t leisure in the form of unemploy- 
ment. May it not be that ing of that kind 
ve to be the only ultimate solution? It need not 
costs, as Mr. Alexander seemed to think it mi 

but there would have to be a reduction in the 
of living. 5 

Mr. F. W. Hares : The Lecturer spoke about the neces- 
sity for a prosperous agriculture in this country, and also 
referred to the disadvantages of subsidising industry. 
Does he consider the Wheat Quota as within that ban ? 
So far as the Ottawa agreements are concerned, I take it 
from his remarks that he is in agreement with them. 


Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.A., B.Sc.: Mr. Alexander has 
t before us in a somewhat way what I am afraid 
only too true—that the state of affairs at the present 
time is like an economic war. But I that political 
and economic endeavour should aim at the substitution 
of economic harmony for economic war. The question 
of man and machine is one that has troubled the historians 
for two centuries. History does not always repeat itself 
— I wonder if our descendants 150 years hence 
will look back upon this period as we look back upon the 
period 1790 to 1840 as a transitional period. The early 
substitution of labour by machinery worked itself out, 
and, later, machinery resulted in the employment of a 
ter amount of . There was an interesting 

in Tne Times from Sir Harold Bowden a short time 

ago in which he e his opinion that machinery 
was permanently di labour, and that account 
must be taken of that fact. We have come to believe in 
the economic employment for employment’s sake, and 


seems to have _ quite ; reverse. . instance, 
Versailles Treaty provided that enormous debts should 
be satisfied, and, gold being n — — 
the trade position altogether. large debts 
Germany and other countries had to settle were to be 
satisfied by the transference of goods, which was an 
interference with the normal course of trade. The same 
f thing occurred when the National Government 
into o 
is only 
to ha 
that economy can lead us to hell as well as to 
The economy that is practised must be reason- 
he ie 
be directed. 
Mr. 4 8 PLuurrox, 1 sor — — 1 
would like, if I may, to uestion to Mr. Alexander : ; ee 
SNCS te eather dicen Grade anteh to conti on te been to raise the standard of living. Mr. Alexander spoke 
live? I think there is great danger of trade and industry about that being still further increased to an unbelievable 
becoming our masters instead of our servants. I do not extent in the years to come. I want to ask him this 
aghe with Mr. Alexander that this country ie worse off 2 May it not be the case that the only cure 
it was in 1914. In all material aspects the country r the trouble is the one he has thrown rather uncere- 
has advanced, but there is something wrong with our ™oniously on one side, namely, the use of the increased 
accounting system, or with the figures in our books. I and improved machinery, not to reduce the demand for 
have talked with who have told me of the state man power, but to reduce the number of hours of labour 
ef things before the war. I myself am old enough to that are meted out to each man? That may mean the 
remember, for instance, that the children were without ®°ceptance of a reduced standard of living, or at any rate 
boots, the streets were in a di ing condition, the no increase in the standard of living. A reduction in the 
. —— hours of labour would bring with it a reduction in remuner- 
lines you can still see the kind of carriage that was con- ation. If everybody was getting some share of the avail-. 
sidered quite good in 1914. I venture to say that there is able work, doles and all that has come out of them could 
no comparison between the pre-war conditions and those 
— One’ The world has advanced very con- 
siderably. One of the causes of the present state of 
economics, I maintain, is that we have so much watered 
capital in the country. This is where I disagree with 
erent ; he enggests 12 ts quod when Console go 
11 The plea You have lost live 
capital. You could have them off at 56 a little 
while ago, but now you have to pay much more. What 
we want is real, live, liquid capital ; we do not want to 
bolster up a lot of dead stock. Why starve ourselves to 
try and leave a legacy of debts representing dead capital 
to our descendants ? e 
obligations will pass to them. Personally I think there is a j 
Wwe render to one another during the year, the more money 
there must be for purchasing power. If you practise 
Wholesale economy you will simply be cutting down 
services rendered, until one man will say to another : 
You have not cleaned my windows, so I will not do your 
garden for you.” 
Mr. G. A. Durcan : There is one point I am not quite 
clear about. Mr. Alexander appeared to me to advocate 
a policy of hands off industry. Does he mean by that, 
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that the continuous displacement of labour by machinery 
is not an unmixed b! ¥ — — sf 
as Mr. Back has s „a general shortening of hours 
(at the right time and under right conditions—not an 
artificial restriction of labour), or else, as Mr. Alexander 
hinted, some movement towards a higher system of hand 
economy, having for its object the ing of hand and 
machine production. Personally I do not see how, 
though I wish such a policy could be i 
in science is a force we cannot control. Mr. Alexander 
ve us an interesting illustration in regard to the pro- 
m and consumption of cream buns. I am going 
to ask him whether his t would apply equally if he 
had taken bottles of beer instead. (Laughter.) But 
whether he takes one or the other, there is a limit to what 
ple can consume in a comparatively short length of time. 
or instance, if a person lives in a six-roomed house he 
can only consume a certain amount of light and heat 
and use a certain amount of furniture. When his circum- 
stances change, and he shifts into a nine-roomed house, 
with a garage, garden and other amenities, he can consume 
more. But he cannot keep on doing that sort of thing 
continuously. Such changes made too often are uncom- 
fortable and unsettling. Mr. Alexander has stated with 
truth that there is now considerable reaction in regard 
to the advantages of rationalisation. But there is also 
another trend going on : I refer to the attempt to ration- 


Alexander has drawn attention will be overcome. 


Mr. A. V. Hartow : We have been told by Mr. Alex- 
ander that labour, as well as goods, is a commodity. 
Goods have to be shared out for everybody to live, and 
therefore labour should be shared out by reducing hours of 
work and in ing the number employed. The education 


of the people would in all probability be increased and a 


„we need never have gone off it. How- 


interest rates is an essential part of the process of normal 
and natural recovery; and when you get, after a time, 


very much cheaper money than it has had 
Ne ntleman referred to 

, and asked if I wanted to see everybody on 
border line of starvation. Do I think, he asks, that 
Government should have subsidised unemployment 
insurance? That is a very difficult question to answer, 
If we had conducted our affairs rightly, I think ther 
would have been no need to do it. That is my point, 
There was, however, an emergency, which undoubtedly 
was dealt with, at least for a time, in a proper manner, 
and I do not suppose we could have avoided it at the time 
it took place. But so long as any Government permits 
either unions or combinations of employers by the regu- 
lation of trade conditions to restrict men out of employ- 
ment, it has some responsibility to the men who ar 
thrown out. Then Mr. Back referred to a subject which 
he said I had unceremoniously set aside—the subj 
hours of labour. All I can say about that is that 
daily from 9.30 a.m. to 9 p.m., on Friday I wo 
9.30 a.m. to midnight, on Saturday I work 
to 11 p.m., and on Sunday I do three or four hours’ 
I do that because I like it, and I cannot see 
coming when men will voluntarily give up 
like it. What I mean is, that some people enjoy 
work. If you say that a man is only going to 
five hours a day for five days a week, he will 
go and find a job round the corner and put 
machinery out of order. Now, is there 
I have omitted to reply to? 


Mr. A. V. Hartow: There was the question about 
labour and goods as commodities. 


Mr. ALEXANDER : Well, you only exchange commodities 
for some service, and labour is the service. I do not 
see how you can finally differentiate between the two. 


Mr. A. FFF 
if we reduced the hours of labour, people could be 
and we could produce a much better civilisation. 


Mr. ALEXANDER: I am afraid that is a sub; with 
which I cannot deal, as it becomes very invo Some- 
one asked if I agreed with the Ottawa Conference. I am 
afraid that is a matter for very broad discussion. I 
think lots of things could have been done at Ottawa 
which, perhaps, were not done. For instance, at Ottawa 
they ——— never touched on the question of migra- 
tion within the Empire. r 
in the Empire situation, and possibly in the world situa 
tion. Possibly Ottawa was not such a great succes’ 
beeause of that omission, and I think that subject will 
have to be dealt with later on. 

On the motion of Mr. Irons, seconded by Mr. AMBRoOsE. 
the Lecturer was heartily thanked for his Lecture, and & 
cordial vote of thanks was accorded the Chairman for 
presiding. 
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Notice to Incorporated Accountants. 


Members of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors are warned against any persons calling upon 
them soliciting help and representing themselves to be 
Incorporated Accountants or as having some introduction 
from an Incorporated Accountant. It is strongly recom- 
meaded that money or other help should not be given 
by members in such circumstances unless they have com- 
pletely satisfied themselves as to the person concerned. 
The Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund was 
established to deal with bona fide cases of Incorporated 
Accountants in straitened circumstances. 


ST 
ever, that is another matter. One gentleman said that | : 
was in favour of watered capital, and that I was pleased : 
to see Consols rising a few points. Well, I do not mind 
whether they rise or fall ; the fact is that the rise in fixed 
interest falling, money becomes available for industry, ] 
I think that in a short time industry will be able to a 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 ) 
d 
k 
1 
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I 
0 
1 
[ 
0 
alise various type of controls— output, wages, quotas, : 
tariffs, instead of leaving things to take their course, in 
the hope that some of the disharmonies to which Mr. : 
eC 
a E 
8 
U 
8 
D 
H 
2 Pr civilisation would be formed. should Ke (Ss 
W eee — | : 
Mr. ALEXANDER: The first question, I think, was U 
Does economic nationalism impede the progress of M 
international trade? Well, all I can presume from that H 
is that the questioner has in mind the Czecho-Slovakian M 
and Central European situation. Before the war, of * 
course, we had economic nationalism, and trade at that 0 
time was quite satisfactory and very progressive. I 5 
see no reason at all why it should not be progressive ( 
2 under the same conditions. Another question, I Le 
ink, had reference to the chain stores which might be T. 
owned by Americans. The answer to that is quite simple. Di 
I did not say I was against the chain stores being owned J. 
by Americans or by anybody else; in fact, I went out of * 
my way to say that I did not wish you to infer that I was Be 
— ren 
vantageous situation ereated for them. my opinion 
it would be better for the welfare of the nation that these of 
conditions should not exist, but there is no harm in any- res 
8 body taking r of them. We, having lent a the 
tremendous amount of money abroad, cannot take the the 
view that it is not right for foreign owners to come here the 
and do business. Then the gentleman said, in connection * 
with the question of loans to foreign countries, that some 
other country would have lent the money if we had not ont 
. done so. Well, so much the better ; it would have been FEI LTTE NR int 
very much better for us if they had. Another = WA Ga AE ee ee sys 
| asked whether I am of opinion that it would have been we 
better for this country never to have gone back to the ma 
gold standard in 1924. My own personal opinion is that nat 
an international basis of commerce is absolutely essential, Th 
and the gold standard probably worked in pre-war years om 
as well as anything possibly could work. But there are he 
good arguments—the tremendous increase in debts va 
4 other factors in the situation, such as the org 
continuous flow of money from Europe to America and me 
things of that kind , which were perfectly sound arguments to 
„ fee oaas tee in 1924. On the bas 
other hand, I think that if we had been able to conduct our dis 
affairs on purely sound lines, which would have been oe 
extremely difficu! 
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Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of Horkshire. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Yorkshire was held at the Great 
Northern Station Hotel, Leeds, on December 2nd. The 
Parstpent (Mr. Tom Revell, F.S.A.A.) presided over a 
large gathering, which included the Deputy Lord Mayor 
of Leeds (Alderman Eric J. Clarke), Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott, F.S.A.A. (President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors), Mr. Noel H. Whiteside, 
MP. for South Leeds, Mr. H. D. Leather, F.C. A. (Presi- 
dent, Leeds Chamber of Commerce), Mr. T. Wilfred Hop- 
kins (President, Leeds Law Society), Mr. E. Duncan 
Taylor, F. C. A. (President, Leeds and District Society of 
Chartered Accountants), Mr. H. E. Clegg (Secretary, Leeds 
Law Society), Dr. Terry Thomas (Headmaster, Leeds 
Grammar School), Mr. J. E. Waring, F.C. A. (Secretary, 
Leeds and District of Chartered Accountants), 
Dr. G. H. Austin, B.A., LL.B. (Principal, Leeds College of 
Commerce), Mr. Clifford Bowling (Official Receiver), Mr. 
J. L. Ounsworth (Principal Inspector of Taxes, Leeds 
Centre), Mr. J. Chubb (Ist District Inspector), Mr. T. W. 
McLeod (2nd District Inspector), Mr. Frederick Holliday, 
S. A. A., Mr. James Mitchell (City Treasurer), Mr. E. E. 
Edwards, B. A., LL.B. (Parliamentary Secretary, the 


_ Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), Mr. 


W. H. Stalker, A.S.A.A. (President, Newcastle District 
Society), Mr. H. D. Myers, F.S.A.A. (President, Bradford 
District Society), Mr. G. A. Ridgway, F.S.A.A. (President, 
Hull District Society), Mr. A. H. Crumpton, A. S.A. A. 
(Secretary, Hull District Society), Mr. J. Turner, F.S.A.A. 
(President, Manchester District Society), Mr. A. E. 
Piggott, F.S.A.A. (Secretary, Manchester District Society), 
Mr. S. Wigglesworth, F.C.A., Mr. J. R. Robertson, Mr. 
Harold Lister (Secretary, Leeds Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. D. H. Waterhouse (President, Auctioneers’ Institute), 
Mr. H. C. Wood (Secretary, West Yorkshire Branch, 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries), Mr. H. Routh 
(President, Insurance Institute of Yorkshire), Mr. H. H. 
Lane (Clerk to the Commissioners of Leeds), Mr. 
T. W. Dresser, F.S.A.A. (Hon. „ Yorkshire 
District ), Mr. F. Smith (Midland Bank), Mr. 
J D. McKenzie (Bank of England), Mr. J. C. MacDonald 
{Westminster Bank), Mr. F. Wolsey (National Provincial 
Bank), and Mr. F. W. Tidswell (Martins Bank). 

Mr. Nort H. Wurresipe, M. P., proposing “ The Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors,“ gave a brief 
Msumé of the economic position as he saw it. Many 
theories had been advanced, he said, as to the reasons for 
the present world chaos, but most of them merely skirted 
the causes of our difficulties. Capitalism was in disrepute, 
not because of any inherent weakness, but because the 
conditions under which it had to function had been made 
intolerable. The capitalist system was the competitive 
system under which, as in the laws of nature, the weakest 
Went to the wall. Progress was thus accelerated, and the 
more efficient businesses prospered. Owing to economic 
nationalism, this process had been deliberately flouted. 
The exigencies of the war saw the building up of numerous 
concerns which, under normal conditions, would never 


have existed. Then, when peace was declared, such an 


orgy of vested interests had arisen that weak-kneed govern- 
ments decided through means of bounties and restrictions 
to keep those concerns alive on an utterly uneconomic 
basis. As a result, the capitalist system was completely 
disorganised. No business man in any part of the world 
knew where he was. What industrialist would extend his 


business to provide goods for a market which might be 
closed to him at any moment ? Confidence was destroyed 
until to-day there was a glut of money which would 
normally be productively invested in industry. Added 
to this disability, industry in this country had been 
saddled with taxes which were unbearable. Thirty years 
ago 5 per cent. of the national income was taken up in 
rates and taxes. That burden had been increased until 
now over one-third of the total national income was taken 
from industry and re-distributed by the State in social 
services. Nor was that all. Debts had been piled up which 
were in excess of the nation’s total annual wealth. When 
they were born, they inherited a debt of £18 per head. If 
no further expenditure were incurred during the next 25 
years, their grandchildren would be burdened with a dead 
weight debt of £500 per child. What would those children 
say? That we were a profligate generation, who mort- 
gaged our lives for our own comfort. During the past few 
years, Mr. Whiteside continued, there had been a succession 
of economy reports. What was the result ? i 
had been made to pare 10 per cent. off here and 10 per 
cent. off there, and an avalanche of protests arose from 
the interests concerned. Such suggestions were valueless. 
In his view, there was only one way of effecting economies, 
and that was the bold courageous one. Let the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer examine the position of national wealth 
and say that industry could afford a burden of so much, 
and let it be spent to the greatest national advantage. 
Let him raise that revenue in a way least likely to be 
detrimental to industry, and, therefore, to workers and 
unemployed. However desirable social services might be, 
they could not raise the standard of living above what 
industry could bear. The action of the National Govern- 
ment, culminating in the Ottawa agreement, would, he 
believed, stimulate international credit, but world free 
trade was no longer possible. If it were desirable to have 
minimum wages, there must be minimum prices, and until 
such agreements could be reached internationally, some 
form of import restrictions was inevitable. Agreement 
for shortening the hours of labour must follow. The 
capitalist system had not failed, but he believed in future 
it would work under a growing measure of State control, 
though utterly divorced from Socialism. He believed the 
clouds were breaking, and that before many months were 
past they would be conscious of a growing new prosperity. 
His advice was to buy everything possible now, because 
prices would never be so low again. 


Mr. E. CassLxrox Ettrotr (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), responding, 
said the proposer of the toast had mentioned barriers 
which various nations had raised against each other. 
There was not the slightest doubt to-day that countries 
had become nationally minded to the detriment of the 
world in general. The rdeclared that free trade could 
no longer be tolerated. He (the speaker) would suggest 
as a Free Trader that freedom of trade was really what 
they all required. He hoped that the historic document 
which was sent to Washington the previous day—a docu- 


that it would go down to history 
Great Britain had been 


- - 
ment the size of a very long short story (laughter) 
which he commended to every thinking accountant, 
would be read at leisure not once, but several times, 
r 
as a record of the stand 

P oed to take in a time of distress, not merely for 
herself, but for the whole world. What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul ? 
He would say to America that if she had all the debts paid 
to her and gained the wealth of the world, she would lose 
her own soul. He had a great respect and affection for 
the Americans he had met, and he hoped, therefore, that 
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they would read that Note in the spirit in which it had 
been sent, and reply in that spirit for the benefit not only 
_ of us as a nation, but also of the whole world. With regard 
to economy generally, Mr. Elliott expressed the hope that 
the Government would not interfere with trade, or would 
interfere in trade as little as it could. He was quite satisfied 
that if industry were left to the clever business men that 
we had in this country it would come all right in the end. 
The true definition of economy was wise spending. Pro- 
fessor Jones, of Leeds University, was an economist 
known to all present as well as to accountants throughout 
the world, because he wrote a very interesting article every 
week for the Accountant, which they all read with profit. 
They might not necessarily always agree with him, but 
he thought they were in agreement when Professor Jones 
came to the conclusion that there had been too much 
parsimonious economy in the past, and what they had to 
decide was how much wise spending could be induced in 
this country to the benefit of trade, industry and com- 
merce, and the benefit of everything connected with it. 
In that connection he (the speaker) was shown a cutting 
from a Leeds newspaper in which the Conservative section 
of the City Council had given a very interesting and 
voluminous report upon the housing of the city. In it 
they pointed out that there were 72,000 back-to-back 
houses, of which there were 33,000 which had been built 
over seventy years ago. It was suggested that now would 
be the proper time to commence the re-housing of people 
who lived in those slums. He thought that if some means 
could be found to commence dealing with the housing 
problem in Leeds, they would be able to re-start the 
building industry. Professor Jones asked why they should 
not start now instead of waiting until things were better, 
because, he said, capital was there to-day, and in two 
or three years time when they would begin to be more 
‘prosperous, building would be started. Why not build 
now, argued Professor Jones, because they would only be 
losing two or three years’ interest on money which could 
be secured to-day at a comparatively cheap rate? He (the 
speaker) thought there was something in the idea, because 
it agreed with the definition of wise spending, and one of 
the chief essentials for people to-day was proper housing 
‘conditions. It was true that people in those areas had been 
born and bred in the houses and did not like moving, but 
as the older people died off surely they would not condemn 
the younger generation to live under the same conditions. 
Let them progress as they could, and not only the building 
but other industries also would benefit. 


Mr. G. A. Rmeway (President of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hull and District Society), submitting ‘* The 
City and Trade of Leeds,” deplored the lack of confidence 
which prevailed nowadays. If, he said, they could only 
inspire the buying public the trade of the country would 
improve. He thought Parliament might spend consider- 
ably less money. Municipalities, too, had been 

an immense amount on house building and in other 
directions. That did not bring confidence back, and until 
confidence had been restored he was afraid trade would be 
a long time in getting back to normal. 

The Deruty Lorp Mayor or Leeps (Alderman E. J. 
Clarke), responding, said Leeds was unquestionably a 
city of many trades and diversity of manufacture. They 
were proud of that fact, and it was because of that Leeds 
had suffered less in unemployment than probably the cities 
of Bradford and Sheffield, which were mainly one-trade 
cities. There was a tendency in trade for the movement 
from North towards the South. And it was particularly 
noticeable in regard to light engineering and the artificial 
silk industry, which had recently developed in the greatest 
degree. He urged that Leeds should fight to retain trades 


—— 


within the city, or in close proximity to it, and in 
fight it was the duty of the Corporation to assist to 
utmost. For the more trade there was, the greater the 
chance to alleviate unemployment or prevent its spread, 


Mr. H. D. Leatuer, F.C. A. (President, Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce) also responded. He pointed out that, 
great deal of work could be done by accountants in con 
nection with the activities of a Chamber of Commenge, 
While some of the city’s industries were progressing, 
others, including heavy engineering, were passing through 
years of depression, and there were businesses which had 
not made a profit for ten or twelve years, and which could 
not yet see daylight. Why was it that not only in Leeds, 
but also in the West Riding they were not getting new 
trades ? It was very difficult to find an answer to the 
question as to why these trades went to the Midlands and 
the South. During the past ten years the increase in the 
population of Leeds was 4 per cent. only; of Bradford, 
3} per cent.; of Oxford, 20 per cent.; of Birmingham, 
11 per cent.; and of some parts of London, due simply to 
the advent of industry, as at —＋— 100 per cent. The 
population of Dagenham had increased from 9,000 to 
89,000. 

Mr. Freperickx Holux, F.S.A.A., proposing “ Kin- 
dred Professions and Societies,” said that the mor 
Chartered Accountants and Incorporated Accountants 
could work together, the better it would be for the 
profession and for trade. 

Mr. T. Wur nan Hopkins (President, Leeds Law 
Society) responding, said many people regarded solicitors 
and litigation as synonymous terms, and to his mind it 
was a great pity. In many instances, solicitors were con- 
sulted too late to avoid litigation, which involved high 
legal charges. But they must remember that in litigation 
there were court fees, barristers’ fees, and, perhaps most 
expensive of all, the fees of the expert witness. (Laughter.) 


Mr. E. Duncan Tay or (President, Leeds and District 
Society of Chartered Accountants) also responded. He 
said the Institute which he represented, and the Society 
to which his hearers belonged had many things in common. 
Both maintained high examination standards, required 
the same standards of professional conduct, and exacted 
the same discipline from their members. They had the 
same desire for the advancement of their profession, 
and for the best possible education for their students. 
Sometimes business friends asked why the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants and the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors did not amalgamate and form 
one homogeneous body. The answer was that the Institute 
and the Society were complementary and not competitive. 
The Society, by admitting to its examinations, after 
approved service in the profession, candidates Whose 
parents were unable to afford the heavy expense of service 
under Articles, provided for a real need, and so long #% 
those conditions prevailed, there was a complete answer 
to newer societies who claimed that their existence was 
necessary because accountancy would otherwise be 3 
closed profession. The paths of the Institute and the 
Society lay side by side, and in his view more could be 
accomplished by continuing the present policy of close 
co-operation in all matters affecting the profession as 4 
whole than by amalgamation. Much had been done in 
recent years, Mr. Taylor said, to ensure that more in- 
formative accounts should be furnished to the investing 
public, but there were still too many reports and accounts 
published which gave the minimum information required 
by law. The provisions of the Companies Act, 1929, with 
regard to the disclosure of information in accounts 
before shareholders in general meeting had proved to be 
unsatisfactory in practice, and particularly so in those 
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cases where there were substantial investments in sub- 
sidiary companies. In his view, every holding company 
should be required to disclose, not merely the amount 
of dividends and interest receivable from su 
companies in respect of which credit has been taken in 
the accounts, but also the aggregate profits or losses of 
subsidiary companies so far as such profits were attribut- 
able to the interest of the holding company in the sub- 
sidiary company. Income of an exceptional or non- 
recurring nature should be shown separately, and the 
amounts charged against the profits of the year in respect 
of depreciation of fixed assets should be disclosed. On 
these and other matters there was much to be gained by 
co-operative effort with a view to securing amendments of 
‘the law and improved practice. The reputation of their 
‘profession never stood higher than it did to-day. 

Mr. ALFrep Watton, F.S.A.A., F.C. A. (Past President), 
proposed Our Guests,” to which Mr. J. L. Ounswortu 
(Principal Inspector of Taxes, Leeds Centre) responded. 
The Presipent (Mr. Tom Revell, F.S.A.A.), in response 
to a call for a few observations, expressed the hope that 
more members would take an interest in the activities of 
the Society, and also encourage students to attend the 
lectures which took place each fortnight during the 


winter session. 
District Bocieties of Incorporated 
Accountants. 
BELFAST. 


The new meeting room and library of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Belfast and District Society, 14-18, Coates 
Buildings, Castle Street, Belfast, was formally opened on 
December 16th by Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, President of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 

Mr. D. T. Boyd, President of the District Society, said 
that the Society of Incorporated Accountants was founded 
in the year 1885. Gradually, as the membership increased, 
District Societies were formed to focus local activities. 
Each District Society maintained close contact with 
headquarters while the local committee were able to do 
valuable wok in arranging meetings, superintending the 
activities of the student members, and taking any neces- 


sary steps to maintain the status of the profession 
generally. 


The Belfast and District Society was formed in 1913, 
and was the thirteenth child, as it were, of the Parent 
body. Since then other younger brothers had been 
born, and the total District Societies now numbered 21. 
It was significant evidence of the importance and rami- 
fications of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors that these 21 District Societies had been 
formed over the length and breadth of the United King- 
dom. Actually since 1913 the membership of the Society, 
which was then slightly over 2,500, had more than 
doubled. The return to December, 1931, showed a 
membership of 5,664. b 

An examination of the archives of their own District 
Society was not without interest. When their District 
Society was formed in 1913, there were at the inaugural 
meeting eleven Incorporated Accountants. With this 
membership, and with great faith, the Society came into 
being. The late Mr. H. B. Brandon, the grand old man of 
the profession in the north of Ireland, was the first 
President. At the end of the first year, 35 members had 
been enrolled. The last report showed a membership of 
almost 200, mm 
be proud. 


He had mentioned the late Mr. H. B. Brandon as their 
first President. It was well to think with gratitude of those 
who laboured for the Society in the past, and of whose 
labours they enjoyed the fruits. The late Mr. W. T. 
Graham, Mr. Henry Oughton, Mr. George McCullough, 
all of whom were present at the inaugural meeting, 
had now gone to their rest. He was glad to think that 
of those earlier members they still had the help of Mr. 
James Boyd, Mr. Norman Booth and Mr. Charles Magee, 
who continued to take an active part in the work of the 
Society. . é 

Mr. Boyd paid a tribute to the sub-committee through 
whose instrumentality the acquiring of the rooms had 
become possible, to the Secretary of the District Society, 
and particularly to Mr. J. D. Thompson, last year’s 
President and chairman of the sub-committee, whose 
active labours and interest were of incalculable value. 

He then asked Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott to declare the 
rooms open, and expressed on behalf of the Committee 
their appreciation of the help they had received from the 
Parent body and their hope that the Belfast Society 
would always worthily uphold the traditions of the 
profession in that city and district. 

Mr. Cassleton Elliott (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors) congratulated 
the District Society on having secured such a large room, 
on the window of which had been suitably inscribed 
The Incorporated Accountants’ Belfast and District 
Society.” It was a room for the use of students. He 
would like to say that theirs was a District Society that 
catered for students, and required a central situation 
to house such a library as they had, and also for lectures 
and meetings. As one who had some knowledge of 
examinations, he would tell them quite definitely that the 
lectures he attended were of very great assistance to him. 
A lecture might throw quite a different light on the 
subject from the text-book and give just the extra 
knowledge required to answer an examination question. 
The room should serve a useful purpose also as a meeting 
place for the students and the members of the Society. 
He congratulated the Committee on the wonderful progress 
that had been made since the Society was formed. He 
referred to the work of Mr. Thomas Keens, who had 
encouraged the idea of acquiring suitable premises. 

Amongst those present at the opening ceremony were : 
Mr. E. E. Edwards (Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), Mr. 
Joseph Turner (President of the Manchester Society of 
Incorporated Accountants), Mr. H. Piggott (Honorary 
Secretary of the Manchester Society), and several mem- 
bers of the Committee of the District Society. 


‘LIVERPOOL. 


On December 15th Mr. Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A., the 
Chairman of the District Societies Committee of the 
Council, paid a visit to Liverpool. He was entertained 
at a luncheon given by the Liverpool Rotary Club, and 
dehvered an address on A New Industrial Revolution.” 
In the course of his address Mr. Keens drew attention to 
a number of permanent factors in the economic situation 
which called for most careful consideration and which, in 
his view, were not to be regarded as a legacy of the War. 
They were principally the outcome of scientific progress 
and invention, the permanent eflects of which Mr. Keens 
considered had not been sufficiently realised. 

In the evening Mr. Keens delivered an address before 
the members of the Liverpool District Society on The 
Etiquette of the Accountancy Profession.” 

The members of the Liverpool Rotary Club and of 
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the District Society have expressed their thanks 
to Mr. ERS Vy ee ee Se gee 


— uvu.pÜ 


2 MANCHESTER. 

J gt iy Walia ik bia Reitghp 
of Incorporated Accountants and the Manchester Centre 
of the Association of H.M. Inspectors of Taxes was held 
on December 2nd. There was a large attendance of 
members of both societies. 

ee eee 
6 the Commissioners being Mr. Craven, 

S.A. A. (Chairman), Mr. James A. Hulme, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. J. Bradbury, and Mr. E. P. Poole. Mr. R. H. 
Johnstone took the part of Clerk to the Commissioners. 

Two cases were heard, both relating to allowances 
under Schedule D. The first was a claim by the Marble 
Halls Cinema Company, Limited, that a payment of 
£2,000 for hire of films, which it was not able to use 
owing to the opening of the cinema being delayed by 
fire, should be allowed as an expense, not of setting up, 
but of carrying on the business. Mr. William A. Nixon, 
F.S.A.A., appeared as the Inspector of Taxes, Mr. J. R. 
Watt as the accountant, and Mr. T. Paris as the secretary 
of the company. 

_ In the second case, the Ganges Radio Company, Limited, 
against the non-allowance of a sum of £5,000 paid 
to the sales manager of a rival company as an inducement 
to change his employment. Mr. J. G. Gradidge appeared 
as Inspector of Taxes, Mr. Alfred Brown, A.S.A.A., as 
accountant, Mr. Harold Dixon, A.S.A.A., as director of 
the company, and Mr. Halvor Piggott, F. S.A. A., as the 
sales manager. 

Both appeals were allowed. The Chairman, Mr. G. 
Craven, F. S.A. A., in announcing the decisions of the 
Commissioners, said that in each case the decision was 
one of fact and not law, and, therefore, could not be 


reversed. 

expressed his own pleasure and that of 
the members of the District Society at having the members 
of the Association of A yng of Taxes as their 
guests, and hoped that it be possible to 
further joint meetings in the future. Mr. E. P. Poole 
returned thanks on behalf of the Inspectors, and said 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. — 


A meeting of this District Society was held at Hanley 
Town Hall on December 14th, when the chair was taken 
by Mr. R. W. Woodhead, A.S.A.A., the Vice-President. 
A paper was read by Mr. Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A., on 
A New Industrial Revolution. On the motion of Mr. 
M. P. Ferneyhough, seconded by Mr. R. M. Chapman, a 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Keens for his address. 
_ Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, the Hon. Secretary, presented 
to Mr. Keens a coffee set of Doulton ware and 
expressed the appreciation, which he knew was felt 
throughout the country, of the work of Mr. Keens on 
behalf of the District Societies. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
-’ (Carprrr AnD’ Distaicr Srupents’ SECTION.) 

The annual social function, which took the form of a 
supper dance, was held on December 9th. 


The company numbered 122, and included Lieut.. 
Colonel R. C. L. Thomas, F.S.A.A. (Vice-President of the 
District Society) and Mrs. Thomas, Mr. Percy H. Walker, 
F. S. A. A. (Hon. Secretary of the District Society) and 
Mrs. Walker, and Mr. H. E. Wyatt (H.M. Inspector of 


Taxes, Pontypridd). 


ACCOUNTANT OFFICERS, ROYAL AIR 
FORCE. 


The Air Ministry announces that an examination will 

be held in the latter part of March, 1933, for the entry 
into the Accountant Branch of the Royal Air Force of 
qualified and experienced civil accountants. Three 
— are likely to be available. Candidates must 
have attained the age of 22 and not have attained the age 
of 26 on July Ist, 1933. No relaxation of these age 
limits will be permitted in any circumstances. 

The competition will be held in London by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and will include (1) an interview 
before a selection board at which stress will be laid on 
accounting experience and special weight given to the 
type of experience provided by articled service ; (2) an 
examination in English and general knowledge (essay, 
précis and questions to test knowledge of matters of 
general interest) ; and (3) an examination in book-keeping 
and accountancy (excluding partnership and executorship 
accounts), the standard being that of the Final examuna- 
tions of the Institute of Chartered Accountants and the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 

The emoluments of an Accountant Officer consist on the 
one hand of pay and on the other of accommodation, 
fuel, light, rations and personal attendance provided in 
kind. When the latter are not available cash allowances 
are granted in lieu. The total of the pay and cash allow- 
ances of Accountant Officers ranges at present rates from 
about £360 a year for an officer on first entry to £1,116 a 
year for a married officer in the highest rank. 

The Accountant Branch provides a permanent career. 
It is not, of course, possible to pledge the future, but so 
far as can be foreseen the Branch will be subject to no 
sudden changes affecting adversely the fortunes of its 
officers. 

Officers enter the Branch on probation with the rank of 
Pilot Officer, and after twelve months satisfactory service 
are confirmed in their commission and promoted to the 
rank of Flying Officer. Thereafter promotion is by selec- 
tion. The next ranks are Flight Lieutenant and Squadron 
Leader, and it is contemplated that officers who give 
satisfactory service should be promoted at least up to the 
latter rank, while a reasonable proportion would be able 
to expect promotion to the higher rank of Wing Com- 
mander and some to the rank of Group Captain. It must 
be understood, however, that promotion depends on 
requirements and requirements on future circumstances, 
but the policy of the Air Ministry is directed to ensuring 
to Accountant Officers a career not inferior to that 
indicated above. 

The length of the career provided depends on the rank 
attained. The compulsory retiring ages, which are subject 
to variation, are at present for Squadron Leaders 53, for 
Wing Commanders 57, and for Group Captains 60; any 
officers not attaining the rank of Squadron Leader would 
be retired at the age of 50. 

Application should be made to the Secretary, Ait 
Ministry (S.7), Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for the regula- 
tions and for application forms. Completed application 
forms should reach the Air Ministry by February Ist 
next, or at latest by February 15th. 
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that they, too, looked forward to future joint meetings. 
A vote of thanks to all the participants was proposed 
by Mr. T. W. Sowerbutts, F.S.A.A., seconded by Mr. 
C. V. Lloyd, A.S.A.A., and carried with acclamation. 
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DOUBLE TAXATION OF SHIPPING 
PROFITS. 


Agreement with France. 

The following appeared in the London Gazette of 
December 16th, 1932 :— 

Whereas the arrangements contained in the Schedule 
to this Declaration have been made by His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland with the Government of the French 
Republic : 

Now, therefore, His Majesty is pleased, by and with the 
advice of His Privy Council, to declare, and it is hereby 
declared— 

(a) That certain profits or gains arising from the 
business of shipping which are chargeable to British 
income tax are also chargeable to the income tax payable 
under the law in force in France ; and 

(6) That the arrangements contained in the said 
Schedule have been made with a view to the granting 
of relief in cases where profits or gains arising from the 
business of shipping are chargeable both to British 
income tax and to the income tax payable in France. 


And His Majesty is further pleased to order, and it is 
hereby ordered, that this Declaration may be cited as 
“ The Relief from Double Income Tax on Shipping Profits 
(France) Declaration, 1932.” 


SCHEDULE. 
(1) The Government of the United 


(4) The exemptions referred to in articles (1) and (2) 
above shall be granted in respect of taxes for the United 


() The present agreement may be denounced at any 
ume, subject to six months notice being given by either 
contracting Government to the other. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Belfast 
and District Sotiety. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Belfast and District Society was held in the Grand Central 
Hotel, Belfast, on December 16th, the Presmpent, Mr. 
D. T. Boyd, F.S.A.A., B. Com. Se., occupying the chair. 


After the toast of The King,” Mr. Boro proposed 
the toast of “ The City of Belfast,” and said that the 
work of an accountant was a series of anniversaries. 
They were reminded of the passage of the years not so 
much by the calendar as by the re-occurrence of the dates 
on which this or that client balanced his books. To them 
the Ist of January was not so much the commencement 
of a new year, as a reminder that once again they must 
attend to vouch certain assets of a particular client, and 
as they did so they might pause perhaps in amazement 
at the thought that a year had passed since they last 
undertook the same duty. Their life, then, was passed 
in a series of stocktakings, and that night was their 
stocktaking. The record of the year 1932 contained ample 


serious problem of all. They might have checked the rise in 
theunemployment figures, but the evil itself remained. The 
ultimate wealth of a nation was the men and women who 
comprised it, and they simply dared not indulge in any 
self-complacency while over two millions of their men 
and women could not find work. They welcomed every 
practical scheme that mitigated to any extent that great 
evil, though an ultimate solution would only be found 
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opposition had created a park on a hill side, the equal of 
which no city in the kingdom could show; the vision 
that turned the muddy banks of their river into road- 
ways; the courage that had ruthlessly scrapped old 
school buildings and had replaced them by 


say; no, 


the soul of the city. (Applause.) 
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grounds for thankfulness and pride in the balancing of 
the Budget, the conversion of War Loan, and the Ottawa 
Dr 3 _ — ~ 5 — — 
I rot ee 
take the necessary steps under Section 18 of the Act of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom known as the Finance 
Act, 1928, for exempting from income tax (including 
super-tax) chargeable in the United Kingdom any profits in a general improvement in world conditions. He 
which accrue from the business of shipping carried on with applauded the undertaking of relief work, but no such 
ships whose port of registry is in France by a company work, no matter how vast the scale, could be other than 
which manages and controls such business in France. merely a palliative. The toast was The City of Belfast.” 
The exemption so granted shall not extend to income Geographers could tell them the cause of the springing 1 
tax chargeable under Schedule A of the Income Tax Acts. up of towns in certain localities, and they would tell them 
2) The that a town inevitably arose there, at the point nearest the 
err al portant fixetion di en where the river could be crossed, but no geographer 
budget général de l’exercise 1926” of April 29th, 1926, could explain why the town had risen to be the eighth 
for exempting from taxation any profits which accrue NN 
from the business of shipping carried on with ships helped the growth of some of the great cities 
whose port of registry is in the United Kingdom by a There was not the rich hinterland 
company which manages and controls such business in important a factor in the growth 
the United Kingdom. Irish Free State. The geographers 
This exemption is in respect of the Ind | t linen required a humid atmosphere, 
Commercial Profits Tax (Impôt sur les bénéfices industriel r 
et commerciaux) imposed by Chapter 1 of the Law of r 
July 31st, 1917, and the Income Tax (Impot sur le revenu) tell them of the Huguenot but 
imposed by the Law of June 29th, 1872, and the D who first made their Province textilely-minded, 
of December 6th, 1872, on foreign companies whose neither geographer nor historian could explain adequately 
shares are not subject to the compounded-duty syste the tremendous growth that had taken place. They fell back 
but which hold movable or immovable property situated on the personal factor, and it was owing to the character 
in France. of Ge Sem On Ss Re ee er 
1 2 labouring at present, that they were to say with 
* 4 — expression business of shipping” means the St. Paul of old that We are citizens of no mean city.” 
reial operations involved in the working of ships le would turn to those corporate acts, insignificant in 
by their owners, and for the purposes of this definition themselves, perhaps, but to him much more pregnant : 
expression “ owner ” includes any charterer. the courage and vision which in the face of utilitarian 
= financial year commencing on April 6th, 1924, 
a and the French financial year commencing on January Ist, 
1924, and for subsequent years. 
c structures. Mere necessary structural work they might 
nm Something more than that: the expression of 
ee ! 
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The Lorp Mayor or Betrast (Sir Crawford McCullagh), 
responding to the toast, said that the President, in his 
admirable speech, travelled over a wide area. He had 
reminded them that that was an annual 

dinner, but if any commercial firm could give such 
a stocktaking as they had that night, he would want a 


stocktaking once a month. 


Mr. H. H. Stewart (Chairman of the Northern Banking 
Company, Belfast), congratulated the chairman on occupy- 
ing the position of President of the Belfast and District 
Society, and also on the valuable and eloquent speech 
he had made. Proposing the toast of The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors,” he said he did 
so with great pleasure, the more so because of the very 
close business relationship that existed between account- 
ants and bankers. Speaking as a banker, he could testify 
to the great assistance rendered by accountants in dealing 
with problems that were at times difficult and compli- 
cated. It was a great advantage to them as bankers, 
that, when dealing with business proposals that were 
put before them, they now could have properly prepared 
and properly drawn up balance sheets produced to them 
by their customers, and when these balance sheets had 
been certified by competent professional auditors, it 
could be relied upon that the figures were accurate, and 
that the position had been fairly disclosed. Confidence 
was a material factor in those cases, and it had been 
created by the experience of the bankers that they could 
always rely on a square deal from the members of the 
accountancy profession. Traders now generally realised 
that to have their books properly kept and their balance 
sheets certified by accountants was very much to their 
advantage in every respect, not only with the Income Tax 
authorities but also with their bankers. In a humorous 
reference to the Society’s Memorandum of Association, 
Mr. Stewart said that one of the clauses showed that 
one of the objects was to do all such things as may from 
time to time be necessary to elevate the status of the 
profession.“ He had looked up the word “ elevate ” 
in the dictionary, and found that it meant to raise, to 
_ Cheer, to exhilarate, to intoxicate. (Laughter.) He was 
perfectly satisfied that the lavish hospitality they had 
given their guests that night was intra vires. (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Mr. E. CassLeton ELiorr (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), who responded, 
said that after an absence of four years he had been able 
to enjoy the bounteous hospitality of the District Society 
of Belfast. He had been shown over that magnificent 
building set on a hill (the Parliament Building at Stormont), 
and one of the chief reasons why he was interested in it 
was that he believed they in England had paid for it. 
He was pleased to see so many students present, and 
as an old examinee he could say that lectures were most 
useful for explaining abstruse points. He would suggest 
that when lectures were held they should support them. 
When they saw a notice that they had passed their 
examination, they would agree that the time had not 
been badly spent. Accountants served a useful purpose in 
dealings with banks, because bankers relied on the figures 
presented to them, and knew that liabilities were not 
forgotten, and that assets were valued at their true price. 
He understood that in that area a new Companies Act 
was coming into force in January. He did not propose to 
burden them with a long dissertation on the new Act, but 
he would like to say that its terms were similar to those 
of the English Companies Act, 1929, viewed in the light 
of subsequent experience of its working.. Accounts, as 
the result of happenings which had taken place during 
the last eighteen months, were more important than they 


had ever been. They were not waiting for a new Com- 
panies Act to improve the position, but auditors wer 
doing all they could to secure better details and mom 
informative accounts, and to see that a true picture was 
placed before the investing public. The day before that 
dinner £19} millions was earmarked for the credit of 
America. That was an epoch-making transaction. One 
had hoped that the historic note which was sent to th 
United States on December Ist would have met witha 
far better response, but he felt that if we had evaded 
our responsibility and refused to pay it would have had 
a far worse effect upon British credit and upon world 
credit than the actual payment. They were all hoping 
that in the future America would realise that it was 
harmful for her to receive that money in the way 
she was receiving it, and that if she would not cancel 
those horrible legacies of the war she must scale 
them down to such an extent that the difficulties of 
payment would be minimised. 2 


Mr. Jas. Boyp (President of the Irish Branch), who 
also responded, said that so far as the operations of the 
Society were concerned they were a very united body, 
and they had very pleasant associations with their friends 
in the South and West of Ireland. 


Mr. Roserr Bet (Vice-President of the Belfast 
District Society), proposing the toast of Our Guests,” 
said that their guests represented not only the Goverm- 
ment of the Province, their municipality, their Harbour 
Board, and educational life, but also the banking, legal, 
insurance and commercial life of that great city. They 
had also representatives of the Inland Revenue, the 

ies Registration Office and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The President of the Parent Society, Mr. Cassleton 
Elliott, and Mr. Edwards, the Parliamentary Secretary, 
were with them, having travelled specially from London. 
Two representatives of the Manchester Society had also 
made a special journey to be with them, while last, but 
by no means least, they had as the President of the 
Society in Ireland their own Mr. James Boyd. They 
thanked them all, and to the Lord Mayor of Belfast they 
offered a very special welcome. They had watched with 
great interest and appreciation his continuous efforts 
for the well-being of their city. 


Mr. G. B. Hanna, M. P., in a humorous reply, reminded 
the President that the Ulster people, as taxpayers to 
Great Britain, had also contributed their quota towards 
the funds which paid for the erection of Stormont. Mr. 
H. G. Coulter (Inspector of Taxes) also replied. 

— —— —ę— 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARBITRATORS. 

Arrangements have been made to hold a practic 
arbitration on January 11th at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment. The subject will be “A 
Dispute between a Parent Company and a Subsidiary,” 
and the i are likely to be interesting. Nom 
members of the Institute are invited to attend, upon 
notifying the Secretary at 10, Norfolk Street, W.C.2, on 
or before Monday, January 9th. 


Since our last issue we notice with regret the following 
deaths: Mr. W. J. Jeeves, C.B.E., K. C., of the Parlia 
mentary Bar, formerly a solicitor and Town Clerk of the 
City of Leeds, and Mr. H. A. Roberts, for 30 years Secretary 
of the Cambridge University Appointments Board, who was 
reputed to have launched not less than 6,000 Cambridge 
graduates on business careers, mostly of an administrative 
and technical nature. The late Mr. H. A. Roberts wa 
well known at the headquarters of the Society. 
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Mr. C. F. Sanders, F.S.A.A. 

Upon the recommendation of the Academic Board, 
the Court of the University of Wales have intimated that, 
in connection with the Jubilee celebrations of the Univer- 
sity in July next, the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
will be conferred upon Alderman Charles Fletcher Sanders, 
J P., F.S.A.A. (Lord Mayor of Cardiff), in recognition of 
his long and valuable services as a leader in the social 
and educational life of the City of Cardiff. 


D = = 
MUNICIPAL DEBT. 


lecturing at the London School of Economics on the 
subject of the debts of Municipal Authorities, Dr. William 
Robson stated that the total outstanding loan debt of 
Local Authorities in the year ended March, 1930, was 
£1,157 millions for England and Wales. The distribution 
of the debt amongst the various kinds of property and 
equipment possessed by the Local Authorities showed that 
Water Supply undertakings accounted for £163 millions, 
Electricity £106 millions, and Housing £395 millions, 
whilst loans to householders under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts accounted for another £49 millions. About 
86 per cent. of the municipal debt was represented by trading 
enterprises, such as water, gas, electricity, tramways, 
motor buses, and harbours, the loan charges in respect 
of which are met out of the trading income of these 
undertakings. 

In the year 1885 the municipal debt totalled only £171 
millions, from which date the amount increased rapidly 
as new functions were undertaken by Local Authorities. 
One of the largest of these was the consolidation of the 
water undertakings of London under the authority of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, which alone accounted for a 
debt of £54 millions. The advent of electricity also added 
largely to the borrowings of municipalities. 


Scottish Rotes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Glasgow Students’ Society. 

A meeting of this Society was held on the 19th ult., 
when a lecture was given by Mr. Donald A. S. McLeish, 
MA., LL.B., Solicitor, and one of the lecturers in law 
of the University of Glasgow. The subject cf the lecture 
was Succession.“ Mr. W. Davidson Hall, F.S.A.A., 
Occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. James 
Paterson, Secretary of the Scottish Branch. Mr. McLeish 
gave a full exposition of the law relating to wills, settle- 
Ments, and the succession to both testate and intestate 
estates. The lecture was illustrated by many examples, 
Which covered practically the whole scope of the Society’s 
examinations in this branch of Scots Law. At the close, 
Mr. McLeish answered a number of questions on the 


In moving a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, Mr. James 
Paterson said that the subject of succession was one which 
Sometimes presented difficulties to students, and expressed 


his appreciation of Mr. McLeish’s lecture, which made 
clear many of the points which were usually difficult 
to examinees. It was intimated that a whist drive and 
dance would take place on January 28th, at 4.30 p.m. 


Scottish Sequestrations. 

According to the Annual Report of the Board of Trade 
for 1931, issued last month, there were 203 sequestrations 
in Scotland in 1931, compared with 209 in the preceding 
year. Liabilities amounted to £1,212,638, against 
£500,670, and assets to £128,269, compared with £136,706. 
Other 42 cases were, for various reasons, not proceeded 
with. 


Examination Results. 

The examinations held in Glasgow in November were 
supervised by Mr. James Paterson, F. S.A. A. (Member of 
Council), assisted by Mr. W. Davidson Hall, F. S.A. A., 
and Mr. J. Hawthorne Paterson, A. S.A. A. The examina- 
tion results show that half the Scottish Final candidates 
and 40 per cent. of the Intermediate candidates passed. 


Scottish Banks — The Small Depositor. 

On 12th ult., Mr. Allan Me Neil, S. S. C., lecturer on 
Banking in the University of Edinburgh, in an address 
given to the Edinburgh Women's Luncheon Club, referred 
to the satisfactory position of the small depositor, and 
compared the position with that now prevailing in the 
United States. He said that banking was probably the 
most abused profession at the moment. Everybody 
seemed to think that if only the bankers would disgorge 
all the money that they had, everything would be well. 
The position of Scotland to-day among the nations of the 
world was entirely due to her old Scottish banks. During 
all the terrible years of the war, when they saw financial 
disaster on every hand, there was one place to which they 
could always go with absolute security and know that 
they would get what was due to them, and that was a 
Scottish bank. No less than 2,199 banks in America 
are said to have closed their doors during this year. We in 
Scotland could not possibly conceive of the position in 
America. In Scotland we had eight banks that issued 
their own notes, and had throughout the country a 
multiplicity of agencies. In America, however, every 
little bank was a separate business, and they could readily 
understand how so many might possibly fail. There was 
£250,000,000 in Scottish banks ready to be given to 
depositors at any moment they might ask. It was a little 
over a hundred years since Dr. Duncan, in Aberdeen, had 
formed the first savings bank. At the present moment 
they had £80,000,000 standing to the credit of small 
depositors in savings banks. In the special investment 
departments there was £69,000,000, but the most remark- 
able feature of all was the Post Office Savings Bank, which 
had £369,000,000 of money standing to the credit of 
depositors. ‘ 

This state of affairs showed the great confidence that 
the people had in the management of our banking institu- 
tions. Referring to the proposal to nationalise the 
banking system, he said that they might nationalise them 
in name, but they would never nationalise the thrifty 
depositors in their savings banks. If they nationalised 
the banks to-morrow in Scotland, they would find within 
a fortnight that the deposits were nearly gone. 
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Rotes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1925) 2 K.B. :— 

T.L.R., Times Law Reports ; The Times, The Times 
Newspaper; L. J., Law Journal; L. J. N., Law Journal 
Newspaper; L. T., Law Times; L. T. N., Law Times 
Newspaper; S. J., Solicitors’ Journal; W. N., Weekly 
Notes; S. C., Session Cases (Scotland); S. L. T., 
Scots Law Times; I. L. T., Irish Law Times; J. P., 
Justice of the Peace (England); L. G. R., Knight's 
Local Government Reports; B.& C. R., Bankruptcy and 
Company Cases. 


The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., 
House of Lords ; A.C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and 
Privy Council); C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery 
Division; K.B., King’s Bench vision; P., Probate, 
Divorce and i Division ; C.S., Court of Session 
(Scotland); J., Mr. Justice (King's Bench or Chancery); 
L. J., Lord Justice; L.C., Lord Chancellor; M.R., Master 
of the Rolls; N. I., Northern Ireland; P., President of 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty.] 


COMPANY LAW. 


In re William Metcalfe & Sons, Limited. 
Right to Surplus Assets. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of Eve (J.) 
(see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, November, 1932, 
p. 62), and held that in the absence of a contrary pro- 
vision in the Memorandum or Articles the surplus assets 
of a company remaining after payment and discharge of 
all debts and liabilities and the repayment of all the 
capital paid up on the preference and shares 
are distributable rateably among the holders of both the 

reference and ordinary shares, and do not belong to the 
tter only. : 

(C. A.; (1932) 49 T. L. R., 23.) 


In re South-East Lancashire Insurance Company, 
Limited. 
Motor Vehicle Insurance. 

Where a company carrying on motor vehicle insurance 
business goes into liquidation, the sum deposited by the 
company under the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, 
as amended by the Road Traffic Act, 1930, is primarily 
applicable to the satisfaction of all claims under the 
motor vehicle insurance policies issued by the company. 

(Ch.; (1982) 49 T.L.R., 25.) 


INSOLVENCY. 
In re A Debtor. 


Security for Costs. 

On an appeal by a poor person from the dismissal of a 
motion in bankruptcy, the deposit for security for costs 
of the appeal, pursuant to Rule 131 of the Bankruptcy 
Rules, must be paid before the appeal is entered. 

(ch.; (1982) L. J. N., 291.) 


In re Kern. 
Execution. 

The title of a tre to the benefit of an execution 
which has not been completed before the date of the 
Receiving Order, within the meaning of sect. 40 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914, is not limited to moneys received 
by the execution creditor within the period of relation 
back ; the trustee is also entitled to recover any moneys 


the execution creditor before the com 


so received b 
mencement of the bankruptcy. 


(Ch.; (1932) B. & C. R., 150.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Koch v. Dicks. 
Alteration of Bill of Exchange. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of Charles (J) 
(see J Accountants’ Journal, December, 1982, 
p. 100), and held that when the place where a bill of 
exchange purports to be drawn is, after completion, 
manifestly altered so as to make the bill, under sect, 4 
of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, a foreign bill instead 
of an inland bill, the alteration is a material alteration 
within sect. 64 of the Act, if it alters the rights and 
liabilities of the parties to the bill; and the onus of 
— that those rights and liabilities are not altered 

the foreign law rests on the person claiming on the bill. 

(C. A.; (1982) 40 T.L.R., 24.) 


REVENUE. 
Hennell v. Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
Covenant for Monthly Payments. 

A covenant to pay during the joint lives of th 
covenantor and the covenantee the sum of £21 13s, 44. 
(hereinafter referred to as the monthly sum’) on the 
first day of every calendar month is not a security for 
an annuity” within the first clause of the heading, 
Bond, Covenant, or Instrument of any kind what- 
soever”’ in the First Schedule to the Stamp Act, 1891, 
but is a covenant for a sum periodically payable” 
within the same clause. 

(C. A.; (1982) 49 T.L.R., 31.) 


Attorney-General v. Arts Theatre of London, Limited. 
Entertainments Duty. 

The defendants were the rietors of a club, pr 
viding the usual amenities of a social club, and having 
on the premises a theatre to which members and associate 
members and their guests, but no others, were 
for payment, this payment being in addition to th 
subscriptions. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal, affirming the 
decision of Finlay (J.) (see Incorporated Accountanis 
Journal, September, 1932, p. 467), that an apportioned 
part of the subscriptions was chargeable with entertain. 
ments duty. 

(C.A.; (1982) 49 T.L.R., 38.) 


Westminster Bank Limited v. Osler. 


Conversion of War Bonds. 

The * bank exercised the right of converting 
certain War bonds into longer term securities which 
were of greater value than the bonds. 

The House of Lords affirmed the decision of the Com 
of Appeal (see J Accountants’ Journal, Mareh, 
1982, p. 282), and held that in substance there had bee? 
a realisation of the bonds at a profit which was 
to income tax. 

(HLL. ; (1982) 40 T. L. R., 43.) 


H. Collier & Sons, Limited, v. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners. 


Income Period Ending on Date of Minding 

Where there is a resolution for the winding-up of # 
company, the income of the company for the period ending 
on the date of the resolution is to be deemed income 
that period available for distribution among the members 
for purposes of assessment to surtax. 


(C.A.; (1982) 49 T.L.R., 47.) 
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